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Gerville-Réache Scotti ~ Journet 
Gadski Homer 6s Farrar 


Grand opera at home 


Home is more comfortable than an opera house, and a 


better place to enjoy the magnificent voices of the greatest 
opera stars. 

You can bring to your own fireside for an evening's entertainment on the 
Victor, the leading artists of the world’s most famous opera houses. 

Think of the pleasure of hearing such a talented group as Caruso, Calvé, 
Dalmores, Eames, Farrar, Gadski, Gerville-Réache, Homer, Journet, Martin, 
McCormack, Melba, Plancon, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich, Tetrazzini, 
Witherspoon and Zerola whenever you want, without going a single step 
away from home. 

These celebrated artists not only sing solos and duets for you, but such 
famous concerted numbers as the Sextet from Lucia, the Quintet from the 
Meistersinger, the Quartets from Faust, Rigoletto and Bohéme, and the Trios 
from Faust and Madame Butterfly. 

Go to the nearest Victor dealer’s and he will gladly play this beautiful Victor music for 
you. Ask specially to hear the great Duet from Madame Butterfly (89043) sung by Caruso 
and Scotti—a splendid example of the wonderful results secured by the new Victor Process 


of recording. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records, 


And be sure to hear the 


Victor-Victrola'—* 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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The March of Events 


IF ANY man be subject to fear of the 
future, let him consider the distance 
that we have come the last ten years. 

Ten years ago we had open wars of 
railroad rates and free passes on _ the 
railroads. The Interstate Commerce Law 
was practically a dead law, and the Com- 
mission was a harmless bureau of statistics. 
The bare mention of the Government’s 
making a study of railroad securities in 
relation to physical valuation (such as 
the President wishes Mr. Hadley, of Yale, 
to undertake) would have provoked laugh- 
ter or a rict. There were fewer public- 
service commissions, such as now exist 
in New York. The real regulation of 
railroads, to say nothing of other large 


corporations, was regarded as a_ mere 
threat of impracticable radicalism. Now 


we take the principle for granted. 

Ten years ago, we were at war in the 
Philippines. Aguinaldo’s rebellion pro- 
voked a sympathetic rebellion in and 
about Boston, and there were many 
persons who regarded anti-Imperialism 
as the overshadowing great question of 
our future. President McKinley was por- 
trayed in cartoons as an emperor. We 
had not settled the status of Cuba. There 
was still the old treaty with England 
that practically forbade our cutting a 
canal across the Isthmus of Panama. 
Mr. Roosevelt was Governor of New 
York. Senator Hanna, of Ohio, and 
Senator Platt, of New York, were the 


bosses who, with Senator Quay, of Penn- 
sylvania, held the machine-power of the 
Republican party (and therefore of the 
National Government) in their hands. 
Mr. Cummins and Mr. La Follette were 
incipient Insurgents and were regarded 
as negligible. The Democratic party was 
what Mr. Bryan commanded it to be. 

Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Columbia, 
Chicago, and California universities, not 
to mention a large number of smaller 
colleges, had presidents that have since 
retired or died; Mr. Carnegie had begun 
his building of public libraries, although 
the formation of the steel corporation 
had not yet made him one of the richest 
two or three men in the world; and Mr. 
Rockefeller had not begun the wholesale 
disposal of his fortune to further education. 

The Panama Canal, the Government’s 
great reclamation work in the West, the 
policy of Conservation, the change of 
the Dingley tariff, the Japanese-Russian 
war — these were all in the future; and 
how long ago 1900 was may be measured 
by recalling that Queen Victoria was 
still on the throne of England. 

All the great events and _ tendencies 
of these ten years have not made for the 
happiness of mankind nor for our national 
well-being. But there have been enough 
events and tendencies that have put us 
forward to give a cheerful and hopeful 
turn to the thoughts of every man who 
looks backward as well as forward. 


Copyright, 1910, by Doubleday, Page & Co, All rights reserved, 
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SENATOR NELSON W. ALDRICH 
WHO, ENTRUSTED WITH THE DUTY OF MAKING 
A TARIFF FOR THE NATION, WROTE THE RUBBER 
SCHEDULES BY WHICH HIS FRIENDS PROFIT 


Photograph by Clinedinst 


SENATOR J. L. BRISTOW 
WHO, IN A SPEECH AT WINFIELD, KAN., DE- 
NOUNCED SENATOR ALDRICH IN HIS RELATIONS 
TO THE RUBBER SCHEDULES OF THE NEW TARIFF 


[See ‘The Tartg cn Rubber,” page 13439) 
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Copyright by Pach Bros., New 
MAJOR-GENERAL LEONARD WOOD, CHIEF-OF-STAFF, UNITED STATES ARMY 


OF WHOM COL. ROOSEVELT SAYS: “‘ IT WOULD BE DIFFICULT TO FIND 
ANYWHERE A FINER RECORD OF SUCCESSFUL ACCOMPLISHMENT ” 








PRESIDENT PORFIRIO DIAZ, OF MEXICO 


WHO, AT THE AGE OF EIGHTY, HAS ENTERED UPON HIS FIGHTH TERM 
OF THE OFFICE WHICH HE HAS OCCUPIED CONTINUOUSLY SINCE 1884 
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THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT 


THE BROTHER OF THE LATE KING EDWARD VII, OF ENGLAND, 
WHO WILL BE THE FIRST ROYAL GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF CANADA 
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MAYOR GAYNOR A FEW MINUTES BEFORE HE WAS SHOT 


STANDING BESIDE HIS SON RUFUS, ON 
THE SHOT WAS FIRED BY A FORMER CITY EMPLOYEE WHO HAD BEEN 
SUPERINTENDENT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF DOCKS AND FERRIES. 
ANCE AGAINST MR. GAYNOR WAS BASED ON THE MAYOR’S REFUSAL TO REINSTATE 


DISCHARGED BY 


Photograph by Brown Bros. 


THE DECK OF THE ‘‘ KAISER WILHELM DER GROSSE.” 


THE MAN’S FANCIED GRIEV- 
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A CONVICT CAMP WITHOUT GUARDS AT TRINIDAD, COLO. 








MR. THOMAS J. TYNAN 


WHO, AS WARDEN OF THE COLORADO PENITEI IARY, HAS WORKED OUT A NEW METHOD 
OF TREATING CONVICTED CRIMINALS BY APPEALING TO THEIR SENSE OF HONOR 
(See “Giving the Convict a Chance,” page 13373) 























THE U. S. LINE-OF-BATTLE SHIP “ DELAWARE,” LAUNCHED IN 1820 
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THE PRESENT U. S. S. “DELAWARE” IN THE SAME DOCK, 1910 














{R. PERCIVAL LOWELL 


WHO HAS HIS OWN ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY AT FLAGSTAFF, ARIZ., AND 
WHOSE BOOK ON ‘‘STHE EVOLUTION!OF WORLDS”? HAS RECENTLY APPEARED 
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DR. L. CLARK SEELYE 


WHOSE CONTINUOUS SERVICE OF THIRTY-SIX YEARS AS THE FIRST PRESIDENT OF SMITH 
COLLEGE COVERED THE CONSTRUCTIVE PERIOD OF AMERICAN COLLEGES FOR WOMEN 
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EVERY-DAY LIFE AND CULTURE 


REMAKING THE SUPREME COURT 


T IS fortunate that William H. Taft 

is President during an Administration 

in which the President has in his hands 
the remaking of the Supreme Court. 

The Supreme Court consists of nine 
Justices. President Taft has already ap- 
pointed two; a third vacancy now exists, 
and the expected resignation of Justice 
Moody will give President Taft a fourth 
appointment to make. Another death, 
or the retirement of Justice Harlan 
(which would be greatly deplorable) would 
give Mr. Taft the opportunity (which 
no President since Washington has had) 
of selecting the majority of the members 
of this supremely powerful body. 

It is true that the President’s ap- 
pointments to the Supreme Bench are 
subject to the Senate’s confirmation, and 
that this is not always forthcoming. 
Nevertheless, in determining the consti- 
tution of the country’s supreme tribunal 
(as, within this restriction he does deter- 
mine it), the President wields his greatest 
power — and it is a power that may well 
cause thinking citizens uneasiness. 

For the nation understands to-day, 
as it has not understood before, how 
completely the future lies in the hands 
of the Supreme Court. The business of 
a continent now waits upon decisions which 
the Court made (but did not announce ) 
last winter; which the death of Justice 
Brewer unmade; which it was hoped the 
appointment of Justice Hughes would en- 
able the Court to make again this autumn; 
but which the death of Chief-Justice Fuller 
and the continued illness of Justice Moody 
make it impossible to reach before next 
spring. Congress, when it meets in Decem- 
ber, will not be able to consider the Federal 
Incorporation plan and other progressive 
commercial legislation which the President 
is ready to propose, because the Supreme 
Court has not yet been able to make up 
its mind about a law passed twenty years 
ago. Congress can do nothing unless 
~ it knows the mind of the Supreme Court. 

What is the mind of the Supreme 
Court on the subject. of progressive legis- 
lation? The Supreme Court is unable 
to express its mind to-day —it could 
not, with two vacancies, express an opin- 
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ion which it might not reverse to-morrow. 
Yet the social, economic, and _ political 
future rests upon the social, economical, 
and political mind of the nine men on 
the Supreme Bench. 

Mr. Taft will determine it in greater de- 
gree than any other living man. He will, 
of course, select the soundest lawyers, the 
most impartial judges that he can find. 
Yet he will inevitably, unconsciously 
believe that those are the soundest law- 
yers whose views agree with his own. 
He will appoint men of his own type. 

So that one might say it is fortunate that 
Mr. Taft was persuaded to take the Presi- 
dency rather than a Supreme Court Justice- 
ship. He might have been a Justice; it 
is better that he should make four or 
five Justices like himself, for his judicial 
appointments have been his best work. 


EVERY-DAY LIFE AND CULTURE 


HE High School found its voice at 
the recent meeting of the National 
Education Association in Boston, and 
spoke its emphatic protest against the 
longer domination of the College. Al- 
though a very small _ percentage —a 
numerically negligible proportion — of 
high-school pupils go to college, the old 
college-preparatory scheme of studies has 
till now been dominant. This means, 
as many writers have pointed out in the 
pages of this magazine, that our vast 
public-school system has been to a great 
degree conducted, not with reference to 
the wants or to the necessities of the 
mass of the people, but too much with 
reference to the requirements of the 
small minority (chiefly of boys) which 
goes to college. The conservatism and 
immobility of what we call “‘Education”’ 
have been absurd. 

But a change has come; and the out- 
spoken protests made at Boston were 
significant chiefly because they gave ex- 
pression to a change that has already 
taken place in some communities and is 
fast taking place in others. The public 
schools are coming really to serve the 
people. 

In Page County, Iowa, for example, 
the country schools teach children what 
country children naturally need to know; 
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and it has been proved that this is just 
as good pedagogical ‘‘matter’’ as the 
matter that the traditional text-books 
contained. At Albany, N. Y., there is 
a public school where children do not 
learn that three barleycorns make an 
inch (who ever heard of a_ barleycorn 
outside of an arithmetic?), but they do 
learn that twelve inches make a foot, and 
that three feet make a yard, by measuring 
the boards that they saw and plane and 
make into things of utility. They have 
no practice in “compound interest,” but 
they do have practice in keeping accounts 
of the cost of the materials that they 
buy, and of the income from the products 
that they sell. And these children — 
as many as need be —learn also Latin 
and ancient history none the less well 
for their work in the shop and in the sew- 
ing-room and in the kitchen. In New 
York City there is a girls’ industrial 
high-school, of which Mr. McAndrew, 
who spoke forcibly against the tyranny 
of the college, is principal; and the idea 
of a practical adjustment of training to 
every-day life is carried out there. All 
over the country similar educational 
changes are taking place. 

Those who look may witness nothing 
less than a revolution going on in American 
education. We shall gain by it enor- 
mously in efficiency and usefulness and 
happiness. Nor is there reason to fear 
great loss of “culture”; for the culture 
supposed to have been given by the 
schools of the old sort was — well, let’s 
not be too critical: it existed chiefly in 
the imagination of the pedagogues. No 
man who really knows American life 
and American college life will be greatly 
awed by its culture — when he comes 
to measure things by their real values. 
And it is worth remembering that the 
first steps toward culture are intellectual 
honesty and frankness — the willingness 
to see things as they are and to call things 
by their right names. 


WHY A FEW MEN OWN THE EARTH 


EN, especially writing men who 
have had little experience in prac- 

tical affairs, are constantly wondering 
why initiative and managing ability cost 


THE WORLD’S WORK 


so much—why so few men own the 
earth. The following story, told by 
President Branson, of the Georgia State 
Normal School, throws some light on 
this mystery: 

‘For instance, here is ‘a good man, a tenant 
farmer, who has lived for years and years upon 
the same farm. He is industrious, law-abiding, 
and intensely religious. He is not exactly 
illiterate, but he lacks the provident foresight 
that intelligence allows. 

“In 1goo the foreign loan company that 
owned his farm wanted to close out their busi- 
ness in Georgia. They offered to sell the land 
upon a ten-year loan at 6 per cent. This man’s 
boys and neighbors begged and pleaded with 
him to buy this 150-acre farm upon these com- 
fortable terms. They hardly got his attention 
at all. 

‘A Macon business man bought it. He took 
the money out of his own pocket to make the 
first payment, one-tenth of the purchase price. 
The money for the other nine payments he 
simply took out of the rent money of this tenant 
farmer. Just a month or so ago the purchaser 
made the last payment, and now owns the land 
which this tenant paid for. The tenant paid 
for the land, but the other man owns it. 

“This happens to be a bit of history, but it 
is the history of ten thousand times ten thousand 
other similar instances in the South.” 


Similar instances are found outside the 
South —in every land under the sun. 
Some men have imagination, constructive 
ability, daring, managing talent — call 
it what you will; but most men lack it. 
And, in the fierce discussions that go on 
all about us of educational methods and 
matter, we hear little of plans to develop 
this talent. Circumstances and _ blind 
luck play their part in determining whether 
some men shall lead or be led; but in the 
main, in our country at least, native 
quality or training determines it. 

The same subject lately presented itself 
in another form at a summer hotel, where 
one man at dinner said to his friend: 

“Here is a room full of women — some 
dining, the others serving them. The 
difference between the two classes is 
just this: One class shows that some- 
body behind them saved money; the 
other class, that nobody behind them did. 
Most of these women seated at the tables 
are in the more fortunate class only 
because of the foresight and prudence 
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and managing ability of their fathers or 
husbands; and most of these women who 
serve them are in their class because of 
a lack of these qualities in their fathers.” 


BURNING BOTH ENDS OF THE CANDLE 


HE output of automobiles in the 
United States in 1910 is estimated 
at 210,000 cars, with an average value 
of $1,250. The estimates for 1911 put 
the output at 300,000 cars, with the 
same average value. In other words, 
it is expected that the country. will ab- 
sorb next year cars of an aggregate value 
of about $375,000,000, as well as supply 
the money necessary for the operation 
of more than half a million cars already 
in commission. 

There are plenty of indications that 
it is time for the average American to 
stop and think. In the city of Min- 
neapolis, it appears, one automobile firm 
holds mortgages on 1,500 homes. In a 
Southwestern city the amount of mort- 
gage liens against property held in the 
hands of automobile dealers and manu- 
facturers was so great that banking- 
houses who were asked to handle muni- 
cipal bonds of the city refused to have 
anything to do with them. In one of the 
best middle-class suburbs of New York, 
where for years, through normal times 
and panic alike, there has been a steady 
demand for homes, not a single home- 
property has changed hands in four 
months past; and the dealers in real 
estate are of the opinion that there will 
not be any recovery until the craze for 
automobiles passes into history. 

In Westchester County, one of the 
richest suburban sections around New 
York City, the County Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation has gone on record in a warning 
to its members to refuse, wherever possible, 
accommodations to borrowers who want 
the money to buy automobiles for pleas- 
ure. In Newark, N. J., a bank officer is 
quoted as saying that the savings insti- 
tutions for months past have been los- 
ing deposits to patrons who were intend- 
ing to buy machines. The salesmen for 
the bond-houses report the same condi- 
dition, and say that they find it impossible 


to sell good bonds in communities where 
the automobile craze has taken hold. 

Undoubtedly there is a great deal of 
exaggeration in the current report of 
these conditions. It is also undoubtedly 
true that a very large proportion — and 
fortunately, a growing proportion — of 
the automobile manufacturing in the 
country consists of the making of com- 
mercial vehicles and of machines that 
are in the nature of a necessity, to take 
the place of the horse and buggy or the 
team and surrey that is a necessary part 
of the living machinery of the country. 
Out of the estimated $800,000,00c0 that 
will be spent in 1911 on the purchase 
and maintenance and operation of auto- 
mobiles, it would probably be unsafe to 
say that much more than half is waste 
or extravagance. 

Yet, at a period of commercial uncer- 
tainty, when banking, industrial, and 
commercial conditions alike dictate na- 
tional caution and conservatism, the fact 
remains that the people at large-— the 
middle class—are plunging into luxury 
and extravagance at a rate never before 
equaled, perhaps, in the history of the 
nation. This fact, taken by itself, is 
sinister enough to justify all the warnings 
that have been based upon it. It is no 
wonder that the bank officers of the 
country, who understand the reaction 
of waste upon the sensitive structure of 
credit, should be the first to be alarmed. 
There is good reason for their alarm. 

The most sinister aspect of the new 
phenomenon is undoubtedly the pledg- 
ing of homes and property under liens 
for the purchase of luxuries that are 
themselves of a flimsy and not at all per- 
manent character. It seems almost crim- 
inal that salaried men by the thousand, 
living in modest homes in the suburbs 
of the cities, should be encumbering 
their property with mortgages that must 
be paid sooner or later, in order to in- 
dulge themselves and their families in 
a luxury which, in addition to the initial 
expense, will also obviously increase the 
living expense of the family, and thereby 
automatically cut down and curtail the 
ability of the family to meet the debt. 
It is burning the candle at both ends 
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with a vengeance. In a good many 
thousands of cases, undoubtedly, the 
candle must burn out very soon. 


THE CENTRE OF POPULATION 


NE of the most interesting results 
of the Census will be the deter- 
mination of the centre of population. 
It has been loitering in Indiana for a 
generation, unwilling to leave the state 
of papaws and popular novelists. There 
are indications, however, that the myste- 
rious point may have been attracted to- 
ward the West and South, and a 
bare possibility that the Hoosier State 
will be at last forsaken. It is certain 
that there has been a remarkable growth 
of population in Texas and Oklahoma. 
It is already clear, too, that the increase 
of city population has not been so rapid 
as in the previous decade. The biggest 
and the most cities are in the East. 

It would, however, require a jump of 
seventy miles for the ‘‘centre”’ to clear In- 
diana, and only once since the Census be- 
gan has so long a jump been made. Between 
1850 and 1860 the point passed over eighty- 
one miles. The average ten-year trip is 
thirty-seven miles, but in the last decade, 
1890 to 1900, only fourteen miles were 
passed. Always the movement has been 
toward the West, the path following 
closely the 39th parallel of latitude. 

It was just 120 years ago, in 1790, that 
the centre of population was first lo- 
cated — on the eastern shore of Maryland. 
Ten years later saw it eighteen miles 
west of Baltimore. The next decade 
witnessed the acquisition of the Louisiana 
Territory, a fact which betrayed itself 
in a southern trend of the point during 
the years between 1800 and 1820. Then 
it resumed its movement due west, mark- 
ing spots forty, fifty-five, fifty+five, and 
eighty miles apart. By 1860 it had reached 
a spot twenty miles south of Chillicothe, O. 
Then, at first with a slight northward 
tendency, it passed on for its sojourn 
near Columbus, Ind. 

The Census makes no effort to show the 
centre of political power, but it may 
safely be concluded that this also has 
not moved toward the East during the 
decade past. 
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IS WALL STREET IN DECAY ? 


HERE has been a collapse in the 
prices of stocks in Wall Street 
that is almost equal to the collapse of 
1907. The best securities have suffered 
with the worst. The stocks of great 
railroads like the Pennsylvania, the New 
York Central, the Union Pacific, and the 
Northern Pacific have lost many dollars 
per share in values. On one or two 
occasions the cutting down of prices was 
so rapid that it had all the appearance 
of an impending panic. 

Yet the country goes on about its 
business as usual. The men we meet 
on the train, in the club, or on the streets 
talk of crops, of the money supply, 
of the failing demand for cotton goods, 
of false prices for copper metal, of the 
new, high-record production of auto- 
mobiles, of the curtailment of the mort- 
gage market — of half a hundred real, 
significant, and pregnant facts; but sel- 
dom does a business man refer with any- 
thing but indifferent scorn to the antics 
of the Wall Street market. 

There is no room for doubt that, for 
once in the commercial and _ financial 
history of this country, the hawk that 
preys on business has missed his quarry. 
Most intelligent men, when the trium- 
phant upward march of prices began so 
soon after the panic of 1907, turned their 
backs upon the Street. When, in the 
heyday of the market jollity of 1909, the 
kings of the Street hung up the stocks 
and bonds at prices marked up in pro- 
portion to the general advance in the 
cost of living, the people of the country 
paid little or no heed. In vain the 
clamor of the sellers filled the newspapers. 
At these high prices the traders in securi- 
ties bought and sold with one another, 
for the most part. 

It was the flattest sort of a boom that 
ever was blown in the shadow of Trinity 
spire. For once the United States was 
tco busy to be caught. It was busy get- 
ting caught in other ways, it is true, but 
that is small comfort to the would-be 
seller who looks in vain for buyers. It 
was almost in desperation that an appeal 
to Paris was made. Paris was coy. In 
the end, of course, a syndicate was found 
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in France to take a nibble, at least, at 
the tempting bait. It was not a real 
hard bite, however. 

One solitary fish of goodly proportions 
floundered, at last, into trouble. It seems 
to have been a fairly representative 
group —a couple of Canadian knights, 
several baronets and gentlemen of leis- 
ure from the English shores, an Anglo- 
American genius — altogether a _ clique 
capable of losing from twenty-five to 
fifty million dollars of real money without 
going into bankruptcy. Of course it 
bought stocks. Of course it lost the 
money. The lucky fishermen” seem to 
have been the Rock Island group and 
their friends — gentlemen pirates of the 
era. They seem to have done nothing 
that any keen business man might not 
do. When people came along and wanted 
to buy the stocks that they held, the 
gentlemen of the Rock Island group 
obligingly sold them. Perhaps, of course, 
they sold so much that they even lost 
control of one or two of the railroads 
that they have called their own for a few 
years past. It is very doubtful that 
they would go into mourning if this 
should prove to be the case. 

What a pitiful travesty on the ‘‘market- 
place of the world”’ Wall Street has come 
to be! The pity of it is that there are 
no men in the world who know it better 
than the old-line leaders of the Street. 
The best part of Wall Street — the part 
of it that stands for the real constructive 
work that it has to do if the country is 
to go ahead to its destiny — suffers with 
the worst of it. 

That part of Wall Street which is a 
real legitimate part of the machinery 
of commerce, whether it be in the field 
of promotion, in the supplying of money 
for the expansion of plants and railroads, 
in the pouring of working capital into 
depleted treasuries, in the forwarding 
and distribution of products — that part 
of Wall Street is what it has always been: 
clean, honest, and as efficient as the finan- 
cial system of the country lets it be. 

To-day the name of Wall Street stands 
for something far different. It is a place 
where spiders spin webs to catch flies; 
where pirates lurk behind rocky islands 
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to pounce upon passers-by; where mag- 
nates cease from strife with one another 
only when there is something more profit- 
able to do; where dreams of avarice 
grow intu nightmares of crime; where 
pious millionaires buy banks to look 
respectable; and where wicked, thousand- 
dollar-a-year bank cashiers steal a mil- 
lion or two to pay their gambling debts. 

If Wall Street is going to continue in 
business, somebody must either clean 
it out thoroughly or hit it with a club and 
start it over again. If the Stock Exchange 
is to continue to look like a private club 
for the pleasure and profit of half a dozen 
groups of plundering magnates, the sooner 
the Governor of New York appoints a 
committee “with teeth” the better it 
will be for the United States — and for 
the New York Stock Exchange. It is 
a man-sized job; but all the men in the 
world are not yet dead or retired from 
business. 


EUROPE’S FERMENT 


UROPE has been in political fer- 

ment most of the time for the last 

five years, the centre of interest swinging 

from Russia to Germany, then to England, 

where it is still working, and now to 
France and Spain. 

Little will be heard of the revolution 
in England until the reassembling of 
Parliament, in November. In the mean- 
time efforts to reach a compromise con- 
tinue. An Englishman loves nothing so 
dearly as a compromise. He sometimes 
quarrels for the pure pleasure of negotiat- 
ing a compromise afterward. Something 
is going to be done to the House of Lords, 
but nothing like destruction is going to 
overtake it. The chamber of the peers 
was practically stripped of its authority 
last spring. What power it retains will 
be allowed it out of the good-will of Eng- 
land’s triumphant democracy. Mr. Lloyd- 
George — that Radical with the twinkling 
eye, who rarely answers a letter, who 
often goes on a loaf in a crisis, who can 
sing a comic song like a vaudeville artist 
and launch an invective like the Parlia- 
mentary Jove that he is, and who leads 
the Asquith Cabinet by the nose — 
will come up in the autumn with another 
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socialistic Budget, which will go through 
this time with only a pretense of oppo- 
sition, and doubtless with two or three 
new measures of progressive (and irri- 
tating) legislation. 


II 


When Georges Clemenceau (whom 
Theodore Roosevelt regarded as one of 
the two greatest men in Europe) in a 
huff last summer threw down the Premier- 
ship in France, and Aristide Briand was 
invited to form a new ministry, few, in the 
country or out of it, looked to see the 
new Socialist President du Conseil’s career 
exceed that of a stop-gap. The general 
elections were only ten months off, and, 
after them, the real man would appear. 

In the ten months, Briand could do 
little, and he did little. He carried out 
the chief promises of his predecessor: old- 
age pensions and an income-tax were 
the chief of them. But something in 
Briand’s way of doing things, his lack 
of oratorical power, the austerity of his 
life, the quiet soberness with which he 
gave himself to serious work — though 
none of these is a thing traditionally 
attractive to the French electorate — 
won the nation’s heart and put him in 
again with an increased majority. 

Briand began his career as a_ radical 
Socialist. Books by him are extant 
that would be suppressed by the police 
in America. He rose to prominent office as 
the man most likely to bait the church 
successfully and spectacularly. He was 
selected to carry through the separation 
of the French Church and State, and he 
disappointed the ‘‘Priest-eaters” by ex- 
ecuting the law with considerateness and 
courtesy. When the ‘“Syndicatisme” 
agitation last year culminated in the strike 
of the post-oflice employees, Briand (who 
had carried a red flag in the Commune) 
was the only man in the ministry who 
had the backbone to resist. 

He came back from the elections, as 
has been said, with a bigger majority 
than he had before. His first act was to 
throw it away. That is to say, his first 
act was to propose a reform destructive 
of the bloc system under which he found 
support. 


THE WORLD’S 


WORK 


In France, as in Germany, Italy, 
Austria, Belgium, and other European 
countries, the strong political party is 
unknown. There are too many opinions 
to allow the existence of but two organi- 
zations. There area dozen groups, and the 
Government is sustained by a union of 
one or another combination of groups. 

M. Briand proposed to the new Parlia- 
ment a complete reform of the system 
of parliamentary representation. In the 
first place, deputies were to be elected 
no longer all at once, but a third at a 
time. In the second place, the minority 
was to be represented. That is, instead 
of each parliamentary district electing 
its representative, deputies are to be 
elected by Departments. 

It is as if New York were to vote for 
its Congressmen in mass, so that the 
minority would have a_ proportionate 
representation, whereas now the minority 
might not elect a Congressman in any 
single district in the state. 

M. Briand, in short, makes his appear- 
ance in the character of a statesman of 
a new and larger-visioned school, which 
conceives that the duty of a government 
is to benefit all the governed, the minority 
as well as the majority. The minority- 
representation proposal is but one item 
of his programme, but it is the one that 
can best be understood outside of France. 

The effect on France of the assumption 
by a Premier of this attitude, above 
parties and groups, is described by a 
correspondent of THE Wortp’s Work 
as having been wrought with the fresh- 
ness and power of a revelation. Certainly 
there has accrued to the new Prime Min- 
ister since the elections a degree of praise 
which arouses the keenest interest in his 
future. France has been for several years 
on the brink of revolution. The Re- 
public has lasted longer than any one 
expected it to, and it has outlived the 
wishes of most of its friends. Could 
there have been, at any moment within 
the last two years, an agreement among 
a considerable number of Frenchmen 
on some promising substitute for the 
existing government, revolution would 
easily have come. But in France every 
man has a theory of his own, and every 
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family has a programme, so that a govern- 
ment which everybody detests has been 
allowed to stand. The country is ripe 
for constitutional reform, and M. Briand 
may be the man to lead the way to it. 


Ill 


Spain is a mystery — probably even 
to itself ——a mystery in that nobody 
knows what the sense or desire of the 
Spanish people is. The nation is seething 
with restlessness. It remains undoubtedly 
the chief stronghold of Roman Catholi- 
cism, but it is altogether likely that the 
party of nationality as opposed to cleri- 
calism, and of progress as opposed to 
medievalism, is in the majority. The 
country has undergone tremendous eco- 
nomic changes in the last decade, and 
has developed a school of statesmen 
quite abreast of the most advanced ideas 
of Europe. 

Life in the Iberian Peninsula is still 
dominated by the Church to a degree 
hard to outstand. The ‘“‘religious’’ pop- 
ulation — that is, the clergy, monks, and 
nuns — constitutes a great part of the 
whole and owns a vast part of the country’s 
resources, paying no taxes, while carrying 
on work of a diversified nature in compe- 
tition with ordinary labor, whose wages 
it reduces. Those who are not of the 
Church are embarrassed, harassed, and 
handicapped on every hand. The senti- 
ment, represented by Premier Cana- 
lejas, which resulted in the diplomatic 
break with the Vatican, is bent on the 
destruction of this medieval organization 
of society, bent on the liberation of the 
daily lives of the people from clerical 
rule. The Government is not attacking 
the Roman Catholic religion, though, 
of course, it is represented as doing so; 
it is attacking the doctrine that Roman 
Catholicism means the submission to 
clerical rules of every man, every mo- 
ment, and in every act. 

The Government of Premier Canalejas 
is well intrenched. Its majority is sub- 
stantial, and the King’s sympathy seems 
real. Not a little will depend on the 
King’s attitude — for though undoubtedly 
Socialism and Republicanism are strong 
in Spain, the masses of the people are 
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royalists, with, moreover, a certain affec- 
tion for Alfonso XIII, who has manifested 
many popular qualities. His present atti- 
tude of sympathy with Canalejas and his 
project of secularizing Spain are natural 
to a young man whose best friends are 
the English royal family, whose wife is 
an Englishwoman, and who spends much 
time in democratic pastimes in England. 
But he will have to be very strong in his 
convictions to withstand the pressure 
that will now be brought upon him from 
his ultramontane Catholic subjects. Al- 
fonso is hardly likely to prove another 
Henry VIII, though at this moment he 
is apparently firm in his support of the 
policy of resisting the Vatican’s preten- 
sions to be the rightful government of 
Spain. 


THE GERMAN WAY WITH MAYORS 


Piel cities are the best governed 

in the world. How far apart are 
the ideas of Germans and Americans on 
the subject of city government may be 
seen from reading an advertisement which 
lately appeared in a number of German 
papers: 

The place of mayor of Magdeburg is vacant. 
The salary is 21,000 marks ($5,250) a year, in- 
cluding the rental of a dwelling in the city 
hall. Besides his salary the incumbent will re- 
ceive 4,000 marks ($1,000) for his official ex- 
penses. Candidates should apply before Sep- 
tember tst. 


Can any one imagine an American city 
advertising for a mayor? Can any one 
give a good reason why a city should 
not advertise for a mayor when it needs 
one? 

The German idea is that a municipality 
is a business, to be conducted on business 
lines. The office of mayor is one requiring 
knowledge and skill of a technical, pro- 
fessional character. A man who has 
proved himself a good mayor in one 
German town is frequently invited to 
another. The larger towns look to the 
smaller towns to train municipal officers 
for them. It frequently happens that 
two cities bid in competition for a par- 
ticularly expert man. So when their 
chief burgomaster, Doctor Lentz, was 
appointed Prussian Minister of Finance, 
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the good people of Magdeburg gave public 
notice of their need of a capable man to 
succeed him. 

Sensible people, those Germans! 


EDEN AND THE ETHIOPIAN 


GAIN an American company has 
undertaken to enter Haiti on a 
programme of extensive development. It 
agrees to build several hundred miles of 
railroad, in part return for which it is 
to get a zone of liberal width on either 
side the track where the land is not now 
privately owned. This means almost a 
continuous strip. 

There is on earth no land richer than 
Haiti; none where capital ought to reap 
swifter or bigger harvests. Ought to. 
The trouble is with the people, of course. 
Civilization is practically extinct among 
a population of two millions of Negroes. 

There is no sadder sight than a Haitian 
town, such as Port-au-Prince, Aux Cayes, 
or Jacmel —clutters of huts amid ruins of 
palaces, nauseating in lazy degradation, 
sore with filth. But it is only in these 
four or five coast-towns that there is 
any knowledge at all of the world, any 
pretense of order. Everywhere else are 
the jungle, the half-naked Negro and his 
women, the opulent land filled with a 
race of beings little better than beasts, 
with footpaths for its only highways, 
with basilisks basking on the displaced 
stones of its once great public-works, 
and the tropical silence broken rarely, 
except by the sound of tom-toms sum- 
moning to superstitious rites. 

Perhaps the heart of Africa is like it, 
in its hopeless misery, or the half-frozen 
wastes of Patagonia or of Thibet. But 
nowhere is there such degradation coupled 
with such a background of unspeakable 
natural loveliness (for Haiti is a paradise 
to the eye), or of prosperous history (for 
both Spain and France counted this 
their wealthiest colony). Coffee, cotton, 
cacao, tobacco, pimento, castilloa for 
rubber, gold, silver, aluminum, copper, 
mahogany, logwood, bananas — these 
things are to be found in perfection here. 
But what avail they, so long as there are 
no government, no money, no roads, 
no harbors, no hopes, no ambitions? 
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Some day, perhaps, the people of the 
United States will appreciate their duty 
toward this benighted island, appreciate 
the value of this smutted but most splen- 
did pearl in the Antillean necklace. 


ARE ALL NEW BOOKS TRASH ? 


HE English-reading world on both 
sides of the ocean has been having 
one of our periodical attacks of has- 
fiction-declined? There was the genera- 
tion of Thackeray and Dickens following 
Scott, and the generation of Meredith 
and Hardy following Thackeray and 
Dickens. And now look about — what 
do you find? 

You find, of course, ten new novels 
or a hundred to every one that our fathers 
had; for half a century ago the reading 
public was small, and everybody who 
read anything read the latest popular 
novel. Now we have many reading pub- 
lics — the public of the kitchen and the 
pantry, the public of the shop-girl, the 
public of the idle woman, the public of 
the man who travels — all sorts of read- 
ing publics, and they overlap one another. 
The novel has become a common form 
of diversion and amusement, like the 
moving-picture show, the automobile, 
and the baseball field; and many novels 
lay no more claim to literature than a 
baseball game or an afternoon at bridge. 

If our critics would rule such novels 


out before they begin their comparisons 


and laments, they would have plainer 
sailing. As for what would be left — 
doubtless there is little of literary value 
in the current issue of fiction. But it 
is worth remarking that immediate criti- 
cism of books, while they are fresh from 
the press, is seldom able to make right 
judgments. Even a few years — two or 
three or five—clear the vision wonderfully. 

He would be an overbold man who 
should claim that the flood of novels 
carries much literature; but he is an 
over-despondent man who fears that the 
stream of real literature is dried up. 
All literary theories are made and _ all 
literary values determined after the event. 
Witness the contemporary estimate of 
Shakespeare and of Wordsworth, for two 
great instances. 














SOME NOTABLE 

Whether we have fallen on evil days 
and a barren time — a time of low stand- 
ards and of merely commercialized amuse- 
ment instead of literature—is a 
somewhat vain controversy; for there is 
no way to settle it. The best that one 
can do is to read the old books that we 
know are great, and such new ones as 
may best instruct or amuse us. To 
worry overmuch about the literary ten- 
dencies of our time is to take trouble 
about what cannot well be mended — 
except by those who can write great 
books, and they have orbits of their own 
and are not easily swayed by what you 
or I think. The main matter is that 
every man shall keep his own taste high 
and pure and shall show his children 
which the great books are and teach them 
to read and to love them. 


A HERO TOO LATE 


RIFTING about in the lower East 
Side, New York, is a human dere- 
liet known to the children of the streets 
as “‘Andy.” They know him only as 
an old sailor who is ‘‘down and out” — 
so “down” that he scrubs the hallways 
of a foul, Jewish tenement for $1 a week 
and ‘‘board” that many a dog would not 
touch. His “bedroom” is so disreputable 
that he often sleeps by preference in the 
park or in a hallway. 

But “Andy” is neither a ‘‘bum” nor 
an applicant for charity. He stands 
erect upon his feet, in spite of his seventy- 
three years, and looks every man squarely 
in the eyes when he talks —and there 
is no whine in his voice. And if any citizen 
of the East Side is looking for a fight, an 
insult to “Andy” will quickly bring it. 

For ‘‘Andy” is not only a sailor — he 
is a veteran of the American navy. He 
knew Admiral Dewey when he was ‘‘Com- 
modore”’ Dewey; and “‘ Andy” was quarter- 
master on the Olympia and had charge 
of the steering of the battleship when it 
crept into Manila Bay. He left the 
Olym}ia only when the ship went out of 
commission, after Admiral Dewey’s tri- 
umphal return—and_ soon thereafter 
the old quartermaster was put out of 
commission. 

The circumstances do 


not matter 
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greatly. He got drunk and into trouble 
with an officer — and, with a dishonorable 
discharge, he had to leave the navy in 
which he had served with credit for 
nearly thirty years. 

It is ‘‘Andy’s” misfortune that he be- 
came a hero too late — he is not a veteran 
of the Civil War. Had he served for 
only a few weeks in some Union regiment 
that never got to the front; had he been 
even a “‘bounty-jumper”’ or a deserter 
—he would have a chance by a special 
pension act of receiving a regular pension 
from a grateful country. 

But “Andy” is only one of the heroes 
of Dewey’s fight in Manila Bay — and he 
has a “bob-tailed” discharge because he 
hit a superior officer! 


SOME NOTABLE ARTICLES TO COME 


LTHOUGH the Civil War is reced- 

ing far into history, and the number 

of the original pensioners is dwindling, the 

cost of the pension system is constantly 

increasing — and this well-known fact sug- 

gested that an inquiry into this singular 
phenomenon might not be amiss. 

An investigation has been made. For 
a year, several members of the staff of 
this magazine have been gathering ma- 
terial. The work has carried them into 
distant parts of the country, and brought 
before them many musty documents. It has 
not taken them into the Pension Bureau, 
for the reason that the officials do not 
think it expedient to allow the inspection 
of the records of this branch of the 
Government; the citizens who are paying 
this year one hundred and _ fifty-five 
millions of dollars are not allowed to know 
even the names of those who receive it. 

Nevertheless, THE Wortp’s Work has 
obtained a good view of the workings 
of the system — a view which shows the 
existence of gross frauds on the good 
faith of a generous nation. Pensions 
are being drawn by thousands of persons 
who have no right to them. Thousands 
of deserters are enjoying the bounty 
of the Government which they betrayed 
in the hour of need. Thousands are 
being compensated for ills utterly un- 
connected with army service. Hundreds 
of girl-widows, born a quarter of a cen- 
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tury after Appomattox, are receiving 
quarterly payments from Washington, 
because they took a fancy to some old 
veteran with one foot in the grave. Wo- 
men never married to soldiers with whom 
they lived long after the war are being 
pensioned. And so on. 

It is a startling statement of facts 
which will be presented in a series of 
articles beginning in THE WorLD’s Work 
next month. The truth has never been 
told about pensions. The time has come 
to tell it. It is really a national shame 
that the long honor-roll of men who toiled, 
marched, fought, and suffered for their 
country should be invaded by a horde of 
camp-followers and deserters. We there- 
fore expect the worthy veterans to be 
foremost among those who will welcome 
the revelations which the forthcoming 
Pension articles will make. The country 
at large will read them with astonishment 
and indignation. 


Mr. Booker T. Washington wrote his 
frank and inspiring “Up from Slavery” 
more than ten years ago. The book 
took and holds a place among the great 
autobiographies; and it has been trans- 
lated, it is believed, into more languages 
than any other American book, for it 
has been issued in one or more of the 
languages of India. 

“Up from Slavery” ended really with 
the period of Mr. Washington’s prepara- 
tion for his life-work — with the founding 
of Tuskegee Institute. He is now writ- 
ing, in the same frank, autobiographic 
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way, his experiences in the wider field 
of action — as the leader of. his race, as 
a figure of national importance and of 
international interest, and as a citizen 
whose career has brought him into per- 
sonal contact with most of the interesting 
personalities of our time. 

These ‘Chapters from my Experience”’ 
will begin in the October number of THE 
Worvp’s Work and run for half a year 
or more. They will rank among the most 
direct and interesting and frank con- 
tributions to the thought and activities 
of our own time, both in the South and 
in the North. 

During this period the old sectional feel- 
ing practically disappeared, and race friction 
has been greatly lessened. Toward these 
great results Mr. Washington’s principles 
and activities have contributed with the 
whole force of his remarkable personality. 


A CORRECTION 


N PAGE 13135 of the July number 

THE WorLD’s Work published photo- 
graphs of President McKinley and Vice- 
President Roosevelt and of Mr. Roosevelt 
as Governor of New York. These photo- 
graphs were copyrighted by Messrs. Pach 
Bros. of New York, but the copyright 
notice did not appear on account of the 
maltreatment of the original photographs. 
The same is true of the photograph of 
Mayor Gaynor, which was used on the 
The editors very gladly call 
attention to this omission, in order that 
the photographers may have the credit 
which is their just due. 


‘BIG BUSINESS”? AND THE PEOPLE 


HE regulation of railroads and the 
restraint of corporations — these 
are the subjects of more legislation 

and of more discussion, and the cause of 
more hopes and of more fears and of more 
business disturbances, than all other sub- 
jects combined. We have had much 
legislation, national and state, more agi- 
tation, endless discussion, a_ financial 


panic, sensational trials and decisions, 
and violent fluctuations in values; and 
there are cases pending in the Supreme 
Court whose decisions are awaited by 
the industrial world as of possible rev- 
olutionary importance. 

Yet few men, even of the greatest 
industrial grasp, seem to see the real 
meaning of this ever-increasing agitation 











“BIG BUSINESS” 
which does not end with new statutes 
nor with decisions of the courts nor with 
political programmes; and few political 
leaders seem to have a clear notion of it. 

The industrial magnates will tell you 
that business conditions would be sound 
and satisfactory if our law-makers would 
be quiet for a time. ‘We have _ too 
many laws already. Stop for a while. 
Give business a chance.”’ Yet the amend- 
ments that Congress so laboriously and 
disputatiously made to the railroad laws 
have little practical meaning. No rail- 
road manager and no citizen seems to 
know of any very great change that these 
amendments brought or seem likely to 
bring. 

All this agitation and law-making and 
amending, then, and the law-suits brought 
by the Government, and the court-decisions 

~are all these mere piddling and meddling 
and demagogy? or is there some large, 
clear principle toward which the agitation 
is tending, even in its zigzag ways? There 
is such a principle, slowly and awkwardly 
as we get at it. 


II 
So long as competition is active, com- 
mercial and industrial freedom takes 


care of itself. If one man or company 
restricts opportunity or unduly increases 
prices or limits products, a competing 
man or company quickly takes advantage 
xf such changes, and industrial freedom 
and equality are (at least potentially) 
maintained. There is no need of govern- 
mental regulation or interference. Busi- 
ness, in the long run, takes care of itself. 

But, just as soon as the monopoly of 
any product or of any service or of any 
opportunity begins, the conditions change. 
There is no longer a condition that in- 
sures industrial freedom or equal oppor- 
tunity, even potentially. The monopo- 
list has the power to abridge it. As 
soon as monopoly begins, therefore, there 
arises the necessity for governmental 
regulation. 

This is the large general principle which 
the public sees and feels and will not 
give up; and this continued agitation 
in all its forms is the expression of this 
feeling — of the conviction that the public 
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regulation of monopolies is necessary for 
industrial freedom. 


III 


Simple as this proposition is as an 
abstract proposition, it presents endless 
difficulties to apply it. The line where 
competition ends and monopoly begins 
is sometimes a clear line, but much oftener 
an exceedingly obscure line; and most 
of the trouble comes in finding this line. 
In the last analysis the cases against the 
Standard Oil Company and the American 
Tobacco Company involve this query: 
whether their conduct involved monopoly? 
Or, for a better example, nothing else 
in the whole industrial world is so com- 
plicated, or half so complicated, as the 
vast network of railroad questions. The 
one other subject that approximates it in 
intricacy is banking; and the control 
of money and of financial machinery will 
soon occupy our minds and confuse us as 
railroad problems now do. 

For the present the struggle is clearly 
to define the nature of railroad monopoly 
(every railroad is, of course, more or less 
of a monopoly, of necessity) and the extent 
of monopoly used by the great industrial 
companies, and then to find a way fairly 
to apply public regulation to them. 

A monopoly may be necessary; many 
are. A monopoly may be ‘‘good” or 
“‘bad’’; there are many good monopolies 
and many bad monopolies. They may 
be industrially and socially beneficial; 
for many are, on account of the economy 
and the efficiency that they have wrought 
out. But their character is not the 
question. 

The question is, are they monopolies? 
If they are, competition may no longer 
be depended upon to maintain what we 
call industrial freedom; and the public 
—as a municipality, as a state govern- 
ment, or as the National Government —- 
must step in and have regulative power. 


IV 


It will be a long time before we work 
out just and undisputed methods of 
regulating all kinds of monopolies. Con- 
ditions change every year. Where com- 
petition existed last year, there may now 
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be monopoly; and, where there was mo- 
nopoly last year, in some cases, competition 
has, through changes of some sort, re- 
asserted itself. Then again, most monop- 
olies struggle against effective regulation. 
Again, many forms of industry are par- 
tially, and only partially, monopolistic. 
Further still, the chief tools that public 
opinion must work with are legislators 
and other public officers. These are 
ignorant, interested, or wise in varying 
proportions, and at the best they are 
slow in action. Another tool is publicity, 
which also is variable and uncertain 
and at best slow. 

We may not expect, therefore, at any 
early time to have less agitation or fewer 
laws or a “rest” for business. There 
will continue to be political and legisla- 
tive and judicial disturbances of busi- 
ness conditions until the general principle 
is wrought out in effective and enforceable 
laws, that the public regulative authority 
must step in wherever competition ends 
and monopoly begins. 

The cessation of agitation and dis- 
turbance would come sooner and easier 
if the large business world would at once 
accept the principle of the public regula- 
tion of monopoly and help to put it into 
application. By such help “a rest to 
business’? would come much sooner and 
it would be a very much more secure 
rest when it came. The mere cry that 
business must not be disturbed does no 


good. “Business” is not a sacred thing; 
and, when its organization or conduct 
really restricts the liberties and oppor- 
tunities of the people, it ought to be 
disturbed. 


V 


It is unfortunate; but we must live 
and work and do the best we can, every 
man with his own life and his own enter- 
prises, while this varying and slow strug- 
gle for industrial freedom goes on. On 
one side those who profit by unregulated 
monopoly say with truth that any agita- 
tion which disturbs business hurts every 
man. On the other side the clamorers 
for radical, swift, and sweeping regulation 
lack perspective and lack knowledge of 
the dangers of undue disturbance. Dema- 
gogues are in both camps. In _ both 
camps, too, are honest believers in illu- 
sions. The wise man is the patient, 
temperate, but determined and unresting 
man who refuses to take fright at the 
threats of all the Samsons in the temple, 
or at the too radical pace of revolution- 
ists. Some temples will fall, some enter- 
prises will perish, some innocent will 
suffer. So also many foolish revolu- 
tionary experiments will fail. The mills of 
a democracy grind slowly, but they, too, 
grind exceeding fine. There is a clear 
principle toward which we are working. 
But we shall not reach it without loss 
and struggle. 


INSURANCE AGAINST BUSINESS 
FAILURE 


N SATURDAY, June 11, 1910, 
() there appeared in a trade paper 
of New York an advertisement 
signed by J. W. Melick & Co., of 288 
Washington Street, containing an announce- 
ment of a business crisis in the affairs of 
that firm. 
This announcement stated that the sud- 
den death of Mr. Charles H. Treat, a former 


Treasurer of the United States, who had- 


been intimately associated in business mat- 
ters with that firm, rendered it advisable 
for the time being to turn over all con- 
signments of merchandise intended for 
Melick & Company to another firm. The 
announcement stated further that after 
the settlement of the affairs of the dead 
associate the firm expected to resume its 
business along former lines. It simply 
asked for time and patience on the part 
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of its customers to allow it to weather a 
sudden storm that had fallen on it with- 
out warning. 

This episode is one of those ordinary 
business happenings that might come to 
any man or group of men. It is of the 
very essence of business that sudden 
and unlooked-for developments are in the 
nature of hidden liabilities on the books. 
Life, in most business concerns, is a con- 
tingent liability —a call-loan, as it were, 
subject to a sudden demand for payment. 
When the call comes there is no temporizing. 
A heart stops beating — and with it perhaps 
comes the necessity for such an announce- 
ment as that made by Messrs. Melick & Co. 

This sort of thing is going on every day 
in the business history of the nation. It is 
impossible to guard against it wholly. Every- 
body knows that where the business of a 
firm or corporation is based upon the genius 
or the brains of a single individual nothing 
can guard it, even in large part, against 
the danger that lies in the death of such a 
man. If a company, for instance, were 
put together to develop the future inventions 
of Mr. Edison, that company would prac- 
tically cease to exist with the death of Mr. 
Edison. Many an ancient business, par- 
ticularly in manufacturing lines, has assumed 
practically a “scrap” value upon the death 
of the man who built it. 

Yet a tremendously large percentage of 
the losses through this cause in industrial 
and mercantile pursuits can be covered 
by safeguards at a relatively small cost. In 
the case of Melick & Company, Mr. Treat, 
we may believe, was not the most active 
partner in the actual carrying on of the 
commission business of that firm. The 
relationship was a capital relationship rather 
than a strictly mercantile relationship. 
Such a risk can be and should be covered 
by ordinary life-insurance. 

I remember a somewhat similar case in 
a different field. A young man, himself 
very well connected but not wealthy, had 
mastered a phase of the investment financial 
business. He married when quite young. 
Against her judgment, his wife was per- 
suaded to invest a part of her money, of 
which she had plenty, in the establishment 
of a new financial banking-house. The 


young man gathered together a firm con-- 
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sisting of himself and three other partners. 
None of them put any capital into the 
firm. That was all supplied by the woman. 
This money consisted of $500,000 and 
was, in reality, subject to withdrawal on six 
months’ notice. 

The firm had not been in existence a 
year when the young man died. His wife 
lived only two months longer. When her 
will was probated it was found that she 
had ordered her executors to withdraw the 
entire $500,000 from that firm as early as 
possible and bestow it in accordance with 
directions contained in the will. The exec- 
utor, a trust company, served notice as 
soon as its credentials were established. 
The firm was liquidated forthwith. 

At the age at which this risk was assumed 
by the firm, it would have cost less than 
$6,000 a year to cover the entire risk on the 
life of either the partner or his wife for a 
period of ten years. If this had been done, 
the firm would have been in existence to-day 
with its capital not only unimpaired, but 
free from all lien, direct or indirect. In this 
case, the neglect to cover the risk properly 
was almost criminal. 

Instances of this sort could be multiplied 
indefinitely from newspaper records. It is 
hardly necessary, however, to pile up such 
instances. Almost any man who has been 
in business for twenty years or more can 
draw them from his own experience. If 
he cannot adduce actual instances, let him 
stop and figure the result if he himself were 
suddenly cut off, or if one of his active 
partners were to fall by the wayside. 

Looking first at the financial end, it is 
coming to be recognized throughout the 
country that the moneyed interests upon 
which the very life of any industry depends 
should be insured in favor of the company 
that is so dependent. Within the last few 
years the records of such insurance have 
grown at a remarkable pace. 

When Commander Peary was making 
his contract for the publication of his book 
on the discovery of the North Pole, a policy 
of insurance on his life for $50,000 was 
made a part of the contract; and properly 
so, for his death before his contracts were 
completed would have entailed a heavy loss 
upon the publishers of the book. Again, 
one finds the manager of a baseball team in 
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the National League insured for $50,000 in 
favor of that league. The president of the 
Pillsbury Flour Company in Minneapolis 
carries insurance of $500,000 in favor of 
the company, to guard against losses that 
might arise out of his death. Mr. George 
E. Nicholson of Kansas City carries in- 
surance amounting to $1,500,000 on his life 
in favor of four manufacturing companies 
with which he does business. 

The principle is well enough established; 
the practice of it is just beginning to grow. 
As usual, in such cases, the practice is least 
general in those parts of the business world 
where it would do most good. In any 
grave crisis arising in the case of a very large 
manufacturing concern, such as the Com- 
monwealih Edison Electric Company of 
Chicago, or the Pillsbury Mills, through 
the death of an associate or an officer, the 
banking interests of the city are almost 
certain under ordinary circumstances to 
stand behind the company, to extend it 
necessary credit, and to make every reason- 
able effort to tide it over the crisis. Yet 
the officers of these two companies carry 
insurance. 

In the case of the small industrial, the 
small store, the little commission-house, 
the little publisher, the little brokerage- 
company, or the little transportation-com- 
pany, there is no impelling reason why the 
banks should make special efforts to help 
meet a crisis. It is in just such cases as 


these that business insurance becomes a bul- - 


wark against ruin. Unfortunately, it is in 
just such cases as these that no such insur- 
ance is deemed necessary. 

There are in the city of New York alone 
more than 5,000 real-estate companies doing 
business upon small capital for the most 
part; and in probably four cases out of five, 
on capital that is borrowed on the strength 
of the personal connection of the leading 
spirit in the company, or on the strength 
of his well-known ability in the real-estate 
line. Personally, I know only two com- 
panies that protect this really dangerous 
position by insurance. One of these com- 
panies, whose capital is $50,000, is success- 
ful. It carries insurance for $100,000 on 
the life of its president, at a cost of nearly 
$1,600 a year. This is term-insurance 
which will expire in seven years, but at the 
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end of that time it can be converted, if 
necessary, into any other form of insurance. 

There are no special companies to write 
this sort of insurance. It is ordinary life- 
insurance and is bought from any company 
just as though it were protection for a 
family instead of for a firm or a corporation. 

Some companies, of course, specialize in 
A few of them advo- 
cate what they call “partnership insur- 
ance,” which is insurance on the lives of 
all the partners in the firm, payable to the 
remaining partners in case of the death of 
any member. The only advantage that 
seems to be inherent in this form of insur- 
ance would be in cases where the death of 
any such member would actually entail a 
loss. It is a good deal cheaper to take 
this sort of insurance than it would be to 
insure separately the lives of all the mem- 
bers of the firm for an equal amount. As 
a rule, such contracts terminate at the death 
of any one partner, leaving the other part 
ners uninsured; and various complications 
arise in case of the withdrawal of any mem- 
ber of the firm or of the entry of new 
members. On the whole I fail to see any 
particularly great advantage in departing 
from the ordinary forms of life insurance 
for this sort of business protection. 

The business world is made up of very 
complex relationships. The more complex 
they become the more chances there are for 
an increase of the business risk; and the 
more carefully should all possible risks be 
covered. In England, for generations past, 
it has been the habit to cover every possible 
element of danger by some form of insur- 
ance. It was in response to this demand 
for miscellaneous protection that Lloyds 
came into existence and expanded along 
so many diverse lines of insurance. 

Here in this country we are learning day 
by day. No sensible business-man who 
sees that death would entail a heavy busi- 
ness-loss upon himself and his associates 
can afford to dismiss that risk in a casual 
way as one of the things that are inevitable. 
On the contrary, he will immediately set 
to work to investigate and find out how much 
it would cost to eliminate the business risk 
incident upon that death, even though he 
cannot by any human means guard against 
the death itself. 

















THE LADY AND HER LEGACY 


HAT would you do with $10,000 

W if you were poor, and some- 

body should suddenly die with- 
out warning and leave you that much 
money? 

She was quite young, the lady of the head- 
line, and she lived in a little New England 
town. She knew absolutely nothing about 
using money, because she had never had 
any to use. When she was confronted with 
the task of putting $10,000 to work, it 
appalled her. So she began by putting it 
into a national bank, after the savings- 
bank president had declined to handle so 
much all at once. ‘Then she began to 
gather advice. 

In her search for an honest man, the first 
and most natural choice fell upon the clergy- 
man in her own town. He advised her, 
right away, to buy the income bonds of a 
boys’ school, of which he was a trustee 
and which had only recently determined 
to raise money for an extension. He talked 
of nothing else. She promised, but wanted 
time to get some more disinterested advice 
from other sources. ‘The clergyman was a 
little hurt, but he hoped that in the end 
she would be quite sure to be safe and 
conservative. 

An uncle to whom she wrote replied at 
great length. He advised her to split it up, 
putting half of it into real-estate at home, 
and the rest into the stock of four mining 
companies, which he named. ‘They were 
all stocks well known in the Boston market, 
and all paid dividends. ‘The revenue, under 
this plan, would be more than $900 a year. 
Under the clergyman’s plan, it would be 
only $500. She wondered why the church 
school was so stingy. 

A second cousin, a New England maiden 
lady, refused to go into details with regard 
to the whole fund, but urged her to give a 
tenth of it “to the Lord,” but without 
specifying the name of the earthly depository. 

An elderly man, who had been a close 
friend of her father and who lived in Boston, 
named her a list of cotton-mill stock, repre- 


senting plants of most of which she had 
heard. The income, he explained, would 
vary. In good times it would be very 
high — as much at $1,200 a year. In bad 
times it might go very low. In case of a 
long continued panic, it might not be 
enough to give her any great comfort in life. 
She read that letter with mingled feelings 
and replied that, while she respected his 
judgment and was very grateful, the kind of 
investment she wanted was one that would 
pay the big income in bad times and the 
small one in good times. In good times, 
she was sure of her living. In bad times 
she was not. 

A banking-house, whose name she got 
from a church paper, sent her volumes of 
mail. It was all about three splendid 
companies. ‘They were the wonders of the 
age. They made necessities of life, and 
they made them so easily and cheaply that 
they were certainly going to turn the old 
world upside down. She was fascinated. 
She had heard of such things. Her first im- 
pulse was to buy a lot of the stocks of each 
and sit down to enjoy the plethoric wealth 
that was sure to come along in good time. 

But she was a cautious lady of the New 
England type, and determined to make no 
mistakes. She heard of a great financial 
publication in New York which gave advice 
about such matters. She wrote to it, and 
received a short but careful reply. The 
editor, while declining to make any specific 
recommendations, warned her to be very, 
very careful. He talked of “sound finance,” 
of “undoubted liens,” of “ gilt-edge bonds,” 
of “savings-bank standard,” of “prior-lien 
mortgages.’’ She read the letter in a sort 
of a daze. Finally she picked out the one 
phrase that meant something to her, “savings 
bank,” and determined to follow it up. 

She took the letter to the savings bank 
which had not wanted to take all her money 
at once, and demanded again to see the 
president. This was in Massachusetts. 
He admitted her to his office, read the letter, 
and said: 
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“He is quite right. The proper invest- 
ment for you is in gilt-edged bonds and prior- 
lien mortgage securities.” 
“But I don’t know what they are,” she 
exclaimed, in desperation, “or how to find 


them! I never saw anything gilt-edged 
but a book. And what does ‘prior-lien’ 
mean ?”’ 


The old man recognized that he had on 
his hands the education of a real novice. 
He undertook it. He talked an hour. At 
the end of that time she summed up the 
situation in this wise: 

“T shall buy whatever you say!” 

She told this story in her letter to the 
financial department of THE WorLD’s 
Work, for it chanced that one of the things 
she bought with her first interest check was 
a year’s subscription. She had been reading 
the articles and letters on finance. For two 
years she had had her legacy invested. She 
sent the list of bonds. Here it is: 


ONE WOMAN’S INVESTMENT 


Price Interest 








Two local first-mortgages $4,000 $200 
C. B. & Q. debenture 1,010 50 
New Haven debentures 1,700 70 
New York Central debentures 1,850 80 
Westinghouse Elec. conv. 1,500 100 

Total $10,060 $500 


It is a pretty good list, but the presence 
of the Westinghouse bonds was a mystery. 


At the time they were bought, the com-. 


pany was in charge of a receiver, and how a 
Massachusetts savings-bank officer came 
to recommend them was so much a puzzle 
that, before a general reply was written to 
the lady’s letter, she was asked to explain. 
Instead, there came a letter from the savings- 
bank man himself. 

He had wanted to get her an income of 
$500. He felt it was much better to invest 
the bulk of the fund in very high-class 
securities, paying less than the 5 per cent., 
and make up the income by risking a small 
part of the fund, rather than to put it all into 
lower-grade bonds. Then, he had been 
told by a high authority that when the West- 
inghouse was reorganized these bonds would 
not be disturbed. So he felt that they were 
pretty safe — quite the best thing that he 
could find to yield so much income. 
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The event has proved him right. After 
the two-year period, the mortgages and the 
higher-class bonds are worth a trifle less 
than she paid for them. The $2,000, par, 
of Westinghouse bonds are worth $200 
more than their cost. At the high price 
they have reached since the purchase, they 
showed her a profit of $400—nearly a 
whole year’s income from the fund. 

Here is a legacy saved intact. Not a 
dollar of it got away. In fact, according 
to the figures she quotes, she had to find 
a little bit to add to it. If she keeps to the 
classes of securities now in the fund, she 
will enjoy for her lifetime an income of 
about $500 a year, and will have the fund 
intact to hand down to somebody else. 

It is too rare a case. I think that it is 
no exaggeration to say that more than half 
the small legacies given to unprotected 
women in this country go wrong. Women 
are the natural prey of the sharpers of 
finance. A selected list of women investors 
commands about the best price in the 
markets where these lists of “easy-marks”’ 
are sold — for the perfectly obvious reason 
that such a list yields a large harvest to the 
crooked gentlemen that buy it. 

The pity of it is that there is no reason 
for this waste. If any woman seeks disin- 
terested financial advice and makes it per- 
fectly clear that she wants safety first and 
profits not at all, or only as an incident, 
there is no reason in the world why she 
cannot get a full 5 per cent. on her money 
without running any large risk. 

Women are prone to speculate. In the 
list of customers of a notorious bucket-shop 
that came to grief not very long ago, 4o per 
cent. were women, who did business by mail 
entirely. One of the officers of this concern 
said, in talking about it: 

“Women are shut out of most of the big 
banking-houses, so far as margin accounts 
are concerned; but we have found them ex- 
cellent customers. Most of them deal in 
very small lots. When they lose, they pay 
up. Many of them are speculating with- 
out the knowledge of their husbands, and 
are afraid to raise a row. Others are 
restrained by the desire to avoid publicity 
of an unpleasant sort. On the whole, we 
find them satisfactory.” 

That is true. The main mission in life 
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for the customer of a bucket-shop is to 
lose money; sO women are very good 
customers. 

There is, however, one case on record of 
a successful woman speculator in a bucket- 
shop. It happened in a Middle-Western 
city. She was young and pretty. She lost 
$2,000 speculating in a bucket-shop, and 
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made a determined effort to find out why. 
The investigation carried her into the office 
of her broker a great many times. Within 
three months she married the head of the 
house. Within two years she divorced him, 
and he has been paying her $2,600 a year 
alimony ever since. It was the only chance 
she had, and she took it. C. M. K. 


A FINANCIAL TALE OF TWO CITIES 


A COMPARISON BETWEEN EXETER, ENGLAND, AND SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS, SHOWING 
HOW MUCH WE HAVE TO LEARN ABOUT CITY GOVERNMENT 


BY 


NEWTON MARSHALL HALL 


COMPARISON between the budg- 
ets of a typical English city and 


a typical American city may throw 
light upon questions which are now arous- 
ing interest in many American cities. The 
cities chosen for comparison are Exeter, 
South Devonshire, in England, and Salem, 
Massachusetts. There is a certain simi- 
larity in type between the fair and famous 
city on the Exe, and the New England city 
whose ships once sailed the seven seas. 
Both are proud and prosperous cities to-day, 
and each has had to meet the difficult prob- 
lems presented by the readjustment of 
primitive conditions to the needs of modern 
life. ‘There is considerable difference in 
population between the two cities, Exeter 
having 50,000 people, while Salem claims only 
38,000. It is true that the advantage is with 
the English city in respect to the cost of ma- 
terials and wages, but, to offset this advantage 
in the comparison, Exeter has to provide 
for a population nearly one-third larger. 

The total debts and liabilities of Exeter 
amounted last year to $3,365,886. The 
debt of Salem was only $1,187,650. But the 
budget of Exeter called for only $957,556, 
while Salem expended $1,145,857. That is 
to say, it cost Exeter, with a population 
12,000 greater than that of Salem and a 


debt three times as great, $188,301 less for 
its annual expenditure. This is inclusive 
of all government grants, and also includes 
the cost of the schools and the care of the 
poor, which are departments outside the 
city authority in England. It must be 


remembered also that Exeter maintains 


expensive municipal enterprises for which 
there is no counterpart in Salem. On this 
account, at least $200,000 should be de- 
ducted from the Exeter budget to make a 
fair comparison. This would leave $757,556. 

On this basis of comparison it will be seen 
that the upkeep of the English city was only 
a little more than two-thirds of the sum 
which was spent by the smaller American 
municipality. It should be said that about 
one-half the debt of Exeter is invested in 
municipal enterprises which pay their way 
or return a profit, and are therefore no bur- 
den to the taxpayer. 


OUR POLICE COST US DOUBLE 


A study of some of the municipal depart- 
ments will be illuminating as showing where 
the money goes in the two cities. 

First, the department of public order. 
The police department of Exeter consists 
of fifty-five men, the total cost (including 
pensions) being $36,037. The police force 
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in Salem consists of fifty-seven men, and it 
costs the city $50,773, without pensions. 
The cost per capita in Exeter was $0.72; in 
Salem, $1.34. The efficiency of the English 
constabulary is well known. ‘The force is 
practically on a military basis. Free from 
political influence, it is able to devote its 
entire energy to the suppression of crime. 
The result is that the average English city 
shows only about a quarter of the amount 
of crime which occurs in an American city 
of the same size. No matter how brave 
and eflicient the individuals of the police 
force in our American cities may be, they 
are part of a system which is in many cases 
corrupt. Such a condition results inevi- 
tably in an increase of crime. 


SALEM, I12 FIREMEN; EXETER, 28 


The fire brigade of Exeter has first-class 
apparatus and ranks among the best in 
England; yet it cost the city last year only 
$5,945. They have a custom in England 
which would drive American fire-insurance 
companies to despair. The insurance com- 
panies pay to the city a certain percentage 
of the cost of extinguishing every fire. Exe- 
ter received from this source last year $1,295, 
leaving the net cost of the fire brigade to the 
city $4,650. The permanent force consists 
of three men—for the protection of a 
wealthy city of 50,000 people! There are 
twenty-five call-men in addition. The fire 
loss was $4,287. 


The Salem department employs a per- . 


manent force of twenty-one men, with eighty 
men on call and eleven substitutes. The 
department cost the city last year $39,552, 
and the losses by fire were $21,503. The 
per-capita loss in Exeter was $.084; in Salem 
it was $0.56} — which is very low for the 
United States, the loss for the whole coun- 
try being $2.51 per capita. The cost of the 
department to Exeter was $0.09; to Salem, 
$1.04 per capita. This extraordinary sav- 
ing in the English city is not due wholly to 
fire-proof construction. While the exteriors 
of nearly all the buildings in an English 
city are of brick or stone, the interior furnish- 
ings and the stocks of goods in shops and 
factories are as inflammable as in this coun- 
try. The fire regulations are much more 
strict than with us, and, above all, the 
people are much more careful. The care- 
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responsible for much of the excessive loss. 
EXETER DOES NOT BUILD AND TEAR UP 


The care of streets and sewers forms an 
interesting basis of comparison between the 
two cities. Exeter has fifty-three miles of 
well-paved streets. It is perhaps needless 
to say that the science of road-building is 
much further advanced in England than in 
this country, and that the streets of the 
average city are in a far better condition 
than those of our own cities. Exeter has 
a complete and adequate system of sixty- 
one miles of sewers. Salem has a greater 
street mileage, eighty-one miles, in a condi- 
tion much inferior to that of Exeter. It has 
only forty miles of sewers, with much im- 
portant work under construction. The 
street and sewer department of Salem 
spent last year $61,166, while the sewer 
commissioners spent $94,437 more in con- 
struction, a total of $155,603. The street 
and sewer department of Exeter spent, for 
all purposes, $48,259. 

We have illustrated here a characteristic 
improvidence of American municipalities. 
In England a street or a sewer is constructed 
to last. It is made adequate to meet all 
future demands, and requires the minimum 
of expenditure for repairs. The streets of 
an English city are not being continually 
torn up, upon one pretext or another, and 
do not require constant expense for resur- 
facing, to say nothing of the obstruction to 
traffic. In our country, cities are built as 
cheaply as possible, regardless of the de- 
mands of future growth, leaving to pos- 
terity its own troubles plus the inheritance 
of our improvidence. In many cities the 
system of sewers has required reconstruc- 
tion more than once, because the projectors 
had neither the courage nor the foresight 
to provide for future needs. 

In the management of its water depart- 
ment the American city makes a brilliant 
showing. This department spent $40,045 
for maintenance. Its gross receipts were 
$102,113, leaving a surplus of $62,068. The 
city of Exeter spent for the maintenance of 
its water department $32,474. Its gross 
income was $83,129. It paid for interest 
and sinking-fund charges $41,017, a total 
of $73,491, leaving a net profit of $9,638. 
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A FINANCIAL TALE OF TWO CITIES 


The rates to individuals and to business- 
houses do not vary greatly in the two cities. 
The gross receipts in Salem, $18,984 greater 
than those in Exeter, would seem to show 
a much more lavish use of water in the 
American city. 


EXETER’S LOW RATE FOR GAS 


When we come to the lighting of the two 
cities we find a very different story. Exeter 
owns its electric plant, which not only fur- 
nishes light to the city, but sells current to the 
municipal tramway and to private consum- 
ers. The total expenses of the plant were 
$79,620, including interest and _ sinking- 
fund provision. The income from all 
sources was $89,620, leaving a net surplus 
of $10,000. The municipal plant charged 
the city for lighting $13,519. The city paid 
a private gas-company in addition $14,071, 
a total of $27,590. If the profits of $10,000 
be deducted, it would leave as the actual net 
cost of lighting the city $17,590. We have 
here an admirable illustration of the effect 
of municipal competition upon public- 
service corporations. 

Some years ago a movement was institu- 
ted to purchase the private gas-company. 
This company immediately made the city 
an offer of gas at as low a rate as could be 
given by the municipal electric-plant for a 
similar service. ‘The company also offered 
a rate to the private consumer of $0.66 a 
thousand. 

The city of Salem pays a private .com- 
pany $42,081 for electric lights, the entire 
cost of the department being $43,184. It 
is also obliged to maintain an electrical 
department which costs $5,409 more, a total 
of $48,593, against a net cost of $17,590 in 
Exeter for the same service. The price of 
gas to the private consumer is $1.10 a thou- 
sand. The two cities are well lighted, but 
upon a different principle. Salem uses arc- 
lights almost exclusively, installing 781 
lamps for eighty-one miles of streets. Exeter 
has fewer high-powered lamps, but uses 
1,438 lamps of 60-candle-power for fifty- 
three miles of streets. In Salem, as in 
most American cities, an extravagant use 
is made of high-powered lamps. Every 
neighborhood demands the best light pos- 
sible. The result is that arc-lights are 
used in many places where a number of 
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lower-powered lamps, maintained at a 
smaller cost, would answer equally well. 


TWO-CENT FARES IN EXETER 


The city of Exeter owns and operates its 
own electric tram-lines. The expense of 
operation last year was $52,932. Interest 
and sinking-fund charges were $24,453, a 
total of $77,385. The net revenue was 
$77,389, leaving a profit to the undertaking 
of $4.00. The road is five miles long and 
cost the city $417,638. The fare is two cents 
a mile, and provision is made for work- 
ingmen’s tickets at a one cent a mile during 
certain hours of the day. There are no long 
interurban lines in England. The dis- 
tances are short and consequently the rate 
for city traffic averages much lower than the 
fare charged in this country, which is usually 
five cents no matter how short the distance 
may be. The Exeter tram-line carried 
last year 3,891,156 passengers, for which it 
received an average of two cents per pas- 
senger. If the city had charged a flat rate 
of five cents for each passenger, as in this 
country, its receipts on the same busines 
would have been $194,558 —a net profit 
of $117,169 or 28 per cent. on the capitaliza- 
tion of the road. How long would an 
American private corporation resist the temp- 
tation to raise its fares and water its stock 
under such provocation ? 

Of course, conditions are different in 
America, but it is manifest that the civic 
tram-line of Exeter saves the people more 
than $100,000 a year, in comparison with a 
city in which the rate is five cents. As in 
the case of electric lighting, attempts have 
been made by interests in this country to dis- 
credit the municipal tram enterprises of Eng- 
land. An examination of the report of the 
British Board of Trade for 1g08-og shows 
that the condition of the average enterprise of 
this nature is better even than the showing 
made at Exeter. There are in Great Britain 
176 municipal tram-lines, capitalized at 
$235,000,000, and 122 private lines with a 
capital of $115,000,000. The average fare 
for each ride on the municipal lines is 
$o0.021, and on the private lines $0.026. The 
private lines have earned 4? per cent. on their 
investment, while the municipal lines show 
a profit of 7? per cent. The conclusions 
are very plain. The municipal lines — 
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capitalized at a fair, (not an inflated) valu- 
ation — have prevented over-capitalization 
in private enterprises. They have, by com- 
petition, kept the fares on private lines 
down nearly to their own basis, and they 
have actually shown better financial results 
from their management. When it is re- 
membered that the municipal lines will in 
a comparatively short time pay off heavy 
interest charges, and that they make in 
most cases provision for depreciation, it will 
be seen that they must become a most valu- 
able asset to the community, paying very large 
profits either in the shape of extremely low 
fares or as cash dividends to reduce taxes. 

In addition to these important municipal 
enterprises, the city of Exeter maintains 
a canal and a tug-boat, an asylum for the 
insane, a sanatorium, a cattie-market, a 
slaughter-house, and public baths and wash- 
houses. Some of these enterprises show a 
small loss and some a small profit. The 
city also owns forty-nine workingmen’s 
houses which it rents for a net sum of $1.20 
a week each. This enterprise showed a 
deficit of $158 last year, but other houses 
and lands owned by the city returned a 
profit of $12,732. 

It is impossible to make any satisfactory 
comparison between the cost of the public 
schools and the maintenance of the poor 
in the two cities, because of the difference 
in the method of accounting. Exeter is 
justly proud of its admirable school-system, 
which includes a college of a technical type 
and costs probably considerably more than 
that of Salem. The salaries paid the 
teachers are liberal, more so probably than 
is the rule in this country, when the dif- 
ference in the cost of living is considered. 


EXETER MANAGED LIKE A_ BUSINESS 


The minor departments show careful 
economy of management in the English city. 
Expenses are rigidly kept down, yet the 
results compare favorably with those at- 
tained by our own cities. The very efficient 
sanitary department cost Exeter only $7,231, 
yet its duties are much more comprehensive 
than those of the same department in Amer- 
ican cities. The splendid work of the 
sanitary departments throughout England 
has given nearly every village a safe water- 
supply, and has practically eliminated 
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typhoid fever, which is such a scourge in 
our own country. 

With the exception of the mayor (who 
serves without pay), the higher city-officials 
of Exeter receive larger salaries than those 
of Salem. The English municipality be- 
lieves in securing the best men possible for 
its important offices, and it pays them ade 
quate salaries. 

It must not be thought that Exeter is nig 
gardly in expenditure in any respect, or that 
it suffers from comparison with an American 
city. It is well-paved, well-lighted, and 
provided with all modern conveniences. Its 
retail shops are superior to those of the 
average American community of much 
larger size. It has provided beautiful parks 
for its people, while its venerable and splen- 
did cathedral gives it an air of distinction 
not to be attained by our new-world cities. 
It is in no respect behind our American 
cities in enterprise and public spirit, yet it 
manages its municipal housekeeping for 
about two-thirds the amount expended 
by a much smaller American city. What 
is the reason? It is true that wages are 
lower and supplies cheaper, but this fact 
does not account for the large margin of 
difference. ‘There are certain other reasons 
which do not appear upon the surface, and 
which apply not only to Exeter and Salem, 
but in general to municipal government 
in England and America. 


NO GRAFT IN THE ENGLISH TOWN 


These reasons may be stated as follows: 

(1) The entire absence of graft. I asked 
the mayor of Exeter this question: 

“Ts there any such thing as graft in your 
municipal affairs?” 

He replied instantly and emphatically: 
“There is no such thing as graft in Exeter, 
and what is more, there is no such thing in 
any city in England.” 

I asked the same question of many indi- 
viduals in all parts of England, and the 
reply was invariably the same: “There is no 
such thing as graft in English city govern- 
ments.” 

There may be, possibly, exceptions here 
and there, but I have every reason to believe 
that the men I questioned in different walks 
of life were sincere, and that the statement 
made by them is substantially true. This 























delightful state of affairs, which seems sim- 
ply incredible to an American, has not 
always existed in England. There was 
a time when English cities could show a 
condition of political corruption which 
rivaled the palmicst days of ring-rule in 
New York and Philadelphia. Before the 
passing of the Reform Bill of 1832, elections 
were notoriously corrupt. At the election 
of 1826 the Corporation of Leicester spent 
$50,000 to secure the election of a political 
partizan, and mortgaged city property to 
obtain the money. ‘The diversion of public 
funds for private profit was admitted and 
defended. ‘The passage of successive re- 
form bills from 1832 to 1867 completely 
changed this situation. The laws which 
govern municipalities are so carefully drawn, 
there are so many checks and safeguards, 
that the systematic looting of a public 
treasury, so common in this country, is 
next to impossible in England. The laws 
which define contracts, which govern the 
handling of municipal funds, which guard 
against the combining of public and _ pri- 
vate interests on the part of city officials, 
are very rigid and the penalties most severe. 
The English law makes it as easy as pos- 
sible for a man to do right by providing a 
quick passage between the door of his office 
and the door of the penitentiary in case of 
wrongdoing. 


STOPPING THE LITTLE LEAKS 


(2) Economy of administration. The 
English citizen is burdened by excessive 
taxation for national purposes. ‘The up- 
keep of the empire, the necessity of enor- 
mous expenses for army and navy, the 
maintenance of a royal establishment, place a 
terrible burden of taxation upon the people. 
The citizen has learned by stern necessity 
to practise economy in his own civic house- 
hold. He cannot afford such expensive 
luxuries as defaulting town-treasurers. He 
looks at every shilling before it is spent. 
When you analyze the accounts of an 
American city, you find that a sum of sur- 
prising magnitude is spent for “extras.” 
This expenditure often takes the form of 
petty graft, by which supplies bought by 
the city find their way into private hands. 
There may be no intentional dishonesty 
involved. What is the good of holding 
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public office if no perquisites go with it? 
These “extras” are cut out of an English 
city’s budget. No supplies are bought 
which are not actually needed. An Amer- 
ican city buys the best in the market at the 
highest price and generally in much greater 
quantities than the actual necessity requires. 

The city solicitor of Haverhill, Mass., in 
commenting on the efficiency and economy 
of work done by the different city depart- 
ments under the commission plan, by which 
city expenses in Haverhill have been reduced 
about one-half, made this statement: “ You 
will ask, how did this happen? Did we 
have a crowd of grafters who were robbing 
you? I have never seen anything that I 
could actually put my finger on, in the way 
of stealing. It was not stolen; it just went, 
just as any man’s money will leak out of his 
business, and he will assign, if he does not 
attend to his business or if he has no sort 
of business management. ‘The change has 
been brought about by personal super- 
vision.” 

It is the little leaks in the city’s purse, 
the extravagances for which no one is re- 
sponsible, probably more than actual graft, 
which account for the difference in the cost 
of maintenance between our cities and 
those of England. It is our proverbial 
wastefulness and  improvidence, our 
“orand” way of doing things, our habit 
of living up to our income and a little 
more, which swell the totals of our munic- 
ipal expenditures. No one wishes our 
cities to be mean and niggardly. We should 
be generous, especially in the payment of 
such deserving officials as our public school- 
teachers, but there are many places where 
personal supervision and a rigid economy 
will save large sums of money. 


NO CITY POLITICS IN EXETER 


(3) Municipal enterprises and business 
principles in administration. The men 
who compose an English city government 
look upon its operation as a business propo- 
sition pure and simple. ‘They conduct the 
affairs of the city just as they would conduct 
their own business affairs, and they are 
profoundly astonished when they are told 
that any one ever locks at the matter in 
any other light. American politicians are, 
however, still under the obsession that busi- 
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ness somehow ceases to be business when 
it is conducted under the name of a munic- 
ipality. Municipal enterprises are a source 
of large actual profit to English cities, be- 
cause they are placed beyond the reach of 
political influence and dre managed on 
strictly business principles. ‘The only real 
reason advanced against municipal owner- 
ship in this country is the charge that these 
enterprises would be used for corrupt polit- 
ical purposes. This is not an argument; 
it is simply an admission that we are less 
capable and honest in the conduct of our 
municipal affairs than the people of England. 
The only factors which affect the situation 
when an enterprise changes from private to 
public hands are those of competence and 
honesty of management. The city cannot 
of course take a discredited and unsuccessful 
enterprise, with wornout machinery, at a 
ridiculously inflated valuation, and make a 
success of it. It has too often happened 
that such enterprises have been unloaded 
upon our cities, and the failure which has 
resulted has been triumphantly set forth 
as a failure of the principle of municipal 
ownership. Those who believe in munic- 
ipal ownership hold simply that a success- 
ful public-service corporation will be equally 
successful in the hands of the city, provided 
the city can secure competent and honest 
service. ‘This service the English city is 
able to command, and the result is that in 
many cases municipal undertakings show 
better management and larger profits than 
privately managed companies. 

(4) The sense of civic pride and respon- 
sibility. American cities are looking for 
relief from corruption through the commis- 
sion plan and other new schemes of munic- 
ipal administration. Disappointment will 
follow proposed changes of charter and 
methods of government unless a new type 
of men is developed to administer the new 
forms. When men are actuated by a high 
sense of duty, almost any system is satis- 
factory, while the best system ever devised 
can be made intolerable by men who are 
determined upon reaping private profit 
from public office. The secret of the suc- 
cess of municipal government in England is 
not to be found in the system nor in any 
material advantages, but in honest and 
efficient management. Men can be found 
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in every city who are ready, without remu- 
neration, to serve the city with the same intel- 
ligence and loyalty which they show in the 


conduct of their own affairs. Men of large 
capacity and high business ability, men of 
a type who are “too busy” in our country to 
serve the public, are to be found in the 
committee-rooms of every city and town in 
England, devoting hours of every week to 
the common good. Men are also found in 
the subordinate paid positions who have a 
sense of pride in their work, who feel that 
they are serving even in their humble posi- 
tions for more than wages — for patriotism 
and love of their city. Loyalty and patriot- 
ism and civic pride are developed to an 
astonishing extent in all grades of the 
service. 

Does this come naturally to men who are 
born in a venerable city like Exeter, which 
prints as a commonplace in its annual “ Blue 
Book” a list of mayors going back to the 
year 1200? Do we fail in this respect be- 
cause our cities are new and raw and pro- 
vincial? Or is it because we do not take the 
government of our cities seriously enough — 
because we are lacking in dignity and self- 
respect, because we make the holding of 
office cheap and common, and fail to invest 
our civic life with the importance which 
should attend it? 

I was invited by the mayor of Exeter to 
visit the police court, at which he sits once 
a week as magistrate. His entrance was 


-solemnly announced by the mace-bearer 


in his official uniform. The mayor himself, 
a plain business man of the city, was attired 
in the red, sable-trimmed robe of his office, 
with the heavy, gold, civic chain about his 
neck. This was not the ostentation of an 
aristocracy. The English municipality is 
the most democratic institution on the face 
of the earth. These things were the sym- 
bols of a civic dignity and self-respect and 
seriousness of purpose which lifted the pro- 
ceedings of a very humble court into the 
realm of impressiveness and importance. 
These external symbols our cities, of course, 
cannot have. We possess no civic regalia 
dating back to the days of Henry VII., when 
the sword of state was given by that mon- 
arch to Exeter in token of “faithful and 
valiant service.”” Somehow, without these 
symbols we must arouse a civic pride and a 
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THE WAY TO HEALTH 


sense of responsibility which will result in 
“faithful and valiant service,” even in times 
of peace. 

The question of an honest government 
for our cities is not merely one of finance. 
It is not a matter of saving a few dollars in 
one department or another. Civic waste 
and extravagance are tokens of misgovern- 
ment, and misgovernment is something 
which profoundly concerns every citizen. 
The misgovernment of a city, the appro- 
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priation of public funds for private profits, 
or even the extravagant use of public funds 
may result in physical suffering and death 
through the waste of the city’s resources. 
We pay the price in pestilence and crime. 
We pay it also in the lowering of the moral 
tone of the community, in the inevitable 
reaction upon the standards which prevail 
in private business, and in the loss of those 
high ideals which are essential to the per- 
manence of democracy. 


THE WAY TO HEALTH 


SOME STOMACHS I HAVE KNOWN 


BY 


DR. EUGENE YATES JOHNSON 


(LOUISVILLE MEDICAL EXAMINER OF THE EQUITABLE LIFE) 


has shown me that they have 
individuality, just like people. 
They can be petted and ‘“‘spoiled” like 
children; they can acquire bad habits 
like young men and women; and they 
become weak and decrepit like old people. 
To me, therefore, a stomach is some- 
thing more than a muscular pouch sus- 
pended in the left side of the abdomen 
just under the ribs — something more also 
than an intricate piece of plumbing. It 
is a living creature, with whims and ca- 
prices — and it is one of the most helpless 
and most abused creatures in the world. 
I can close my eyes and recall one after 
another as distinctly as a ‘“‘settlement”’ 
worker recalls the children of the slums. 
Some years ago I was called to see a 
baby six months old and weighing only 
seven pounds. It was a poor, wizened 
little mite with an ever-hungry look in its 
eyes, and it presented a most pitiful ap- 
pearance. Somehow, looking at it, you 
felt as if you would do anything to help 
it. I learned that it had been a fine, 
healthy child until it was about four 


\ LONG acquaintance with stomachs 


months old. The mother said that it then 
began to spit up allits food. She impressed 
it upon me that the baby didn’t seem sick 
at the stomach at all; it just spit up its 
food and gradually lost weight. She told 
me that she had tried everything in the 
way of food without being able to find any- 
thing that could be retained. She went 
over the list of what she had tried, a list 
which included every known patent-food in 
addition to bread, gravy, potatoes, eggs, 
chicken, and soon. The child was literally 
starving; it would seize upon any sort of 
food with the greatest eagerness, but the 
stomach was so irritated and hurt by bad 
feeding that it rejected everything at once. 

I explained to the mother that an in- 
fant’s stomach was not like a grown 
person’s; that it will not digest food that 
would be perfectly good for even an older 
child, for it is not provided with complete 
digestive glands and juices; that as it 
grew older these would develop — pro- 
vided they were not overworked while 
the little stomach was still in an un- 
developed state. I told her that the 
stomach of an infant is not placed in the 
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same position that it occupies in later 
life, being more nearly upright, and that 
when it gets full it simply runs over as a 
bottle would, which accounted for the fact 
that the baby did not seem sick when it 
spit up its food. 

Then followed a long, hard fight for 
the baby’s life. It was hard to convince 
the mother that the baby wouldn’t starve 
if it didn’t get everything that it wanted 
to eat; that the stomach can do only ¢ 
certain amount of work; and that when 
overworked even by too much good food 
it rises in revolt. Finally, I explained that 
if overfeeding is persisted in, there comes 
a time when nothing can be digested. 
The glands which should develop and pour 
out the digestive juice stop from over- 
work, and the child dies from starvation. 
In this case the damage had already been 
done; in spite of the most devoted treat- 
ment, the child died. 

The well-meaning friend or relative 
who thinks that “the poor little thing is 
starving and should be fed more”’ often 
does an amount of harm which nothing can 
correct. No matter how simple the food 
an infant may be getting, or how little, if 
the child looks well and is contented and is 
gaining weight, that food is sufficient. 

I was called to see another child about 
two years old which had developed a per- 
sistent fever. The mother had _ tried 
quinine and all the household remedies 
that she could hear of, yet the child grew 
gradually weaker, paler, and thinner, and 
had a constant fever. I found it fretful 
and peevish. It cried on all occasions. 
Nothing pleased or interested it. The 
stools were full of mucus, and it seemed to 
be in constant pain. The mother, who 
was very intelligent, insisted that the diet 
was all right, but I was equally sure there 
had been an error somewhere. By treat- 
ment and rigid diet the condition improved 
somewhat, but the child did not get well. 
After a week or two I happened to be 
present one day when an aunt who lived 
in the house came in and offered the child 
two or three chocolate drops. I asked 
her if she had been in the habit of giving 
the child candy. She said, “‘Why, yes, I 
give her chocolate drops nearly every day.” 
When I told her that in all probability 


-quickly than food. 
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her kindness was responsible for the 
child’s condition, she was indignant; but 
after I had insisted that she discontinue 
it the baby rapidly recovered its usual 
health. 

Very often these children recover and 
grow up to be weak and sickly men and 
women who have chronic dyspepsia and 
indigestion. I have under my care now 
a man who has had indigestion all his 
life. His pleasures of eating are paid for 
with interest, for he never eats heartily 
without suffering afterward. The glands 
of his stomach have never fully developed, 
and he cannot digest properly. Added to 
this, and caused by it, is a tendency to 
faint on the slightest provocation. He 
says that he ‘inherited stomach-trouble”’; 
as a matter of fact it was forced on him 
when a child by a fond but foolish parent. 

Many of the stomachs I have known 
have summoned me to their aid on “the 
morning after a night out.” In order to 
understand what has happened in such 
cases it is necessary to remember that 
the stomach is lined with a delicate mem- 
brane which is full of glands; these 
glands manufacture what we call “gastric 
juice’ — chiefly hydrochloric acid and 
pepsin with water. When food enters the 
stomach this juice is poured out to dis- 
solve or digest the food. When alcohol 
in any form is taken into the stomach it 
acts in the same way but much more 
After taking a drink 
or two, a man becomes hungry and 
thirsty; eating and drinking to excess, he 
soon fills his stomach, and the stomach 
stops like a clock. The contents ferment 
and produce a large amount of poisonous 
gas. This, added to the poison from the 
excess of alcohol, is absorbed and_pro- 
duces distressing results. Even the action 
of the heart may be interfered with by the 
pressure of a stomach distended with gas. 
If the dose is large, the stomach rejects it 
at once — which is the reason why so many 
become sick after drinking heavily. If 
the amount of poison absorbed be not too 
large, the man falls into a stupor from which 
he awakes with all the symptoms of the 
“morning after.’”’ There has been sul- 
ficient time for him to absorb a large 
amour.t of poison, giving him a wretched 
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and a ‘‘dark- 
seldom drink 


headache, a sick stomach, 
brown” taste. Men who 
are the greatest sufferers in this way; 
habitual drinkers become more or less 
accustomed to these poisons. 

Here are two cases which show what 
happens when the stomach suddenly goes 
on a strike: Some time ago I was called 
to see a young lady whose friends thought 
that she was dying. She had complained 
of feeling ill at a neighbor’s, and had 
started home, falling in her doorway. 
I found her heart very weak, and she was 
in great pain. She was just able to tell 
me that she had eaten a saucer of straw- 
berries at lunch and had afterward drunk 
a glass of ice-water. The result was a 
complete stoppage of digestion, with a con- 
gestion of the stomach. After empty- 
ing her stomach the worst symptoms 
were relieved. Evidently she had not 
eaten too much, but the sudden chill of 
the ice-water was sufficient to stop the 
action of the stomach. 

A man past fifty who had some stomach 
trouble became overheated one afternoon. 
He cooled off rather suddenly under a fan 
and went to his evening meal and ate 
heartily. Immediately after eating he 
drank a large glass of very cold water. 
In less than five minutes he had an acute 
pain in the region of his stomach. A 
doctor was hurriedly summoned and he 
found the man suffering greatly, very weak, 
and nauseated. In spite of all efforts to 
save him, he died of heart-failure in a few 
hours. 

I often find it necessary to go to the 
relief of a stomach that has not enough 
acid to enable it to digest the food. When 
the food enters the stomach, the gastric 
juice pours out as usual, but it contains 
so little acid that the pepsin cannot act. 
The result is that the man has a feeling of 
heaviness as if he had swallowed a hard- 
boiled egg and it had lodged somewhere 
and would go neither up nor down. This 
is often accompanied by sour belching and 
by heartburn. Nature has made a wise 
provision in this instance. The air is full 
of germs that cause fermentation like 
yeast-germs, and our food contains many 
of them. In health, the acid of the 
stomach kills them; but if the acid is weak, 
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they increase and ferment, making an 
acid which partially serves the purpose 
of causing the pepsin to act. The fer- 
mentation is what causes the belching and 
heartburn, but as soon as the acid is 
formed, the digestion proceeds, and the man 
feels all right till the next meal. Because 
of this partial digestion, these people often 
look well and retain their weight for a 
considerable time, or until this artificial 
acid (which is an irritant) influences the 
stomach so that it will not act at all. 

Too much acid is exactly the opposite 
condition. When the food goes into the 
stomach the gastric juice is poured out as 
usual, but it does not stop when the food 
is digested. Apparently the stomach has 
lost the power of knowing when enough 
acid has been made. The excess of acid 
irritates the lining of the stomach and 
makes it sore. The stomach, being ir- 
ritated, does the only thing that it knows 
— it calls for food. When more food is 
eaten, it mixes with the acid and weakens 
it. For a time the hunger-pain passes 
off, but it returns as soon as the stomach 
is again empty — and so it goes on causing 
the sufferer to keep the stomach full all 
the time. The symptoms are a burning 
pain about the end of the breast-bone or 
‘pit of the stomach,” and frequently great 
tenderness. Many women cannot wear 
corsets that press on this spot for this 





reason. Then follow the hunger-pain and 
a feeling of emptiness — the ‘‘all-gone” 
feeling. 


This condition may go on to a worse 
one — ulcer of the stomach. The sufferer 
may eat food containing rough particles, 
and when the churning or mixing motion 
of the stomach occurs these rough par- 
ticles may scratch the lining. It may bea 
tiny scratch, so small that it could not be 
seen by the naked eye, yet the acid makes 
it sore. It gets larger and sorer all the 
time, just as a scratch on your finger would 
be affected if you should put strong 
vinegar on it daily and rub it in. Finally 
an ulcer forms and begins to bleed; the 
man may spit up blood and think that 
he has consumption. Sometimes there is 
only a slight pain, and no attention is paid 
to it until it suddenly becomes serious. 
Let me illustrate what I mean. 
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I was called to see a young lady at night. 
She had violent pain in the abdomen and 
was “all doubled up.” After relieving 
her temporarily, I found that the symp- 
toms were very much like those of appen- 
dicitis. A surgeon was called and an im- 
mediate operation was agreed upon. The 
appendix, however, was found to be per- 
fectly normal. Looking further, we found 
a hole in the stomach about the size of a 
lead-pencil —a clean-cut, round hole, as 
if a bullet had passed through. It was an 
ulcer of the stomach, which had eaten 
through the wall. Up to that time there 
had been no pain nor other evidence of 
disease. 

Another young woman, who had always 
been stout and healthy, was taken sud- 
denly with a violent pain in her stomach. 
Ordinary means failed to relieve it. On 
the second day I noticed a hard lump or 
swelling at the pit of the stomach. I 
called in a surgeon and he advised an 
exploratory operation. We found a tumor 
enclosing the end of the stomach and an 
ulcer which had made a pinhole perfora- 
tion that allowed just a small amount of 
the stomach contents to escape. Nature, 
in an effort to protect the rest of the 
abdomen, had thrown up this wall (the 
tumor) and effectually shut in the escaping 
material. 

Another case was that of a man who was 
the picture of health. He consulted me 
about rheumatism und did not say a word 
about his stomach. He showed me where 
the pain was—in his back and on the 
left side, a place about as big as a silver 
dollar. He had rubbed liniments on it till 
he was nearly blistered, and had exhausted 
the list of patent rheumatic cures. Even- 
tually it was found that he had an ulcer on 
the back part of his stomach, and his pain 


disappeared after appropriate treatment.- 


This condition comes to those who are 
very nervous from any cause — shock, 
worry, grief, dissipation; from eating 
food too highly seasoned; and from exces- 
sive smoking or drinking. Nervous in- 
digestion is most peculiar. The man who 
has it cannot eat without trouble. Some- 
times he has too much acid, and some- 
times not enough. Some days a meal will 
agree perfectly with him, and the next day 


water with his meals. 
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the same kind of food will disagree. In 
desperation he leaves off one article of 
food after another until nothing is left; 
then he gets thin and cross and looks at 
life through dark glasses. Once in a while 
he throws caution to the winds and eats 
anything that he likes, and is much sur- 
prised to find that it does not hurt him. 
Then he jumps at the conclusion that the 
last tablet or powder that he bought has 
cured him; he repeats the meal next day, 
and is dejected when he finds that he 
suffers as much as ever. Cases like this 
are a never-failing source of revenue 
for the patent-medicine maker, who puts 
up attractive signs in the street-cars and 
says that you can eat all you want and 
when you want if you will only take his 
pills afterward. 

This is one of the hardest forms of 
stomach trouble to cure, and it taxes the 
most skilful physician to relieve it. It is 
caused by anything that weakens the 
body or lowers its vitality. 

It is of course impossible to describe in 
one article all of the different kinds of 
troubled stomachs, but it may be worth 
while to mention a curious condition due 
to swallowing air. I saw a case of a 
young man who was annoyed exceedingly 
by excessive and persistent belching. He 
tried all kinds of remedies without result. 
I found-that he chewed his food with his 
lips open, and drank a large quantity of 
He ate and drank 
rapidly, with the result that he swallowed 
more air than food. By regulating his 
eating, the belching stopped —and a source 
of revenue of patent digestives was cut 
off. Bicycle riders and automobilists who 
are exposed to strong drafts of air are 
extremely liable to have this condition 
unless they keep the mouth closed and 
breathe through the nose. 

When a man’s stomach begins to go 
wrong, he starts on the down grade. If 
it were his watch or his automobile or his 
typewriter, he would at once call ina 
man who has spent his life mainly in 
repairing that particular kind of mechan- 
ism—and not an ordinary blacksmith. 
Strange that the same man will allow 
almost any kind of a doctor to tinker with 
his stomach! 
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GIVING THE CONVICT A CHANCE 


HALF OF COLORADO’S PRISONERS TAKEN OUT OF STRIPES AND TREATED AS MEN — 
MOUNTAIN CAMPS OF CONVICTS THAT REQUIRE NO ARMED GUARDS 


BY 


EUGENE L. BERTRAND 


wrong? The experience of Mr. 

Thomas J. Tynan, warden of the 
Colorado State Penitentiary at Cafion City, 
leaves that impression. 

Mr. Tynan believes that the greater 
number of convicts in his prison are not 
habitual criminals from choice. He blames 
drink for go per cent. of the crime com- 
mitted by the prisoners in his care. 

Primarily, the warden’s idea is that out- 
door work is a panacea for moral ills. Then 
there is a well-grounded belief that much 
can be done with a prisoner if he is trusted 
and given “a square deal.”’ Putting these 
two ideas together, Mr. Tynan has worked 
out a comprehensive scheme of prison 
reform: He has establishéd three camps 
of convicts in the mountains. Every day, 
except Sunday, for eight hours, the men 
work at road-building for the state. Every 
man is put on his honor not to try to escape. 
There are no armed guards to shoot down 
these “‘trusties.” If they chose to do so, 
every one of them could lay down his pick 
and shovel and run for freedom. By day an 
unarmed overseer superintends the work 
of road construction; by night a convict, 
selected for the purpose, patrols the tented 
camp — more to keep marauders out than 
to keep the convicts in. He carries a rifle, 
the only one in the camp. As he sleeps all 
day, it would be easy for mutinous convicts 
to get possession of the weapon and slay 
the overseer, who occupies a little tent of 
his own. But nothing of the kind happens. 

Thanks to a law recently passed by 
the Legislature, these outdoor “trusties” 
earn ten days off their sentence in every 
thirty days served in this outdoor work — 
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this in addition to the usual time allowed 
off for good behavior. A man serving a 
ten-year sentence can, by good behavior, 
earn his freedom in five years, two months, 
and seven days of sentence. 

But that is not all. Prison rules are 
relaxed. The men may talk to each other 
the same as any workingmen. When the 
day’s work is done, they troop down to the 
camp for their meal. Then they may play 
baseball, fish for trout in the mountain 
stream, or do anything they like until nine 
o’clock, when they must return to camp, 
be accounted for, and go to bed. ‘There 
are many mines and factories where free 
labor must observe more rigorous rules. 

“Through the confidence we repose in 
prisoners,” says Warden Tynan, “we have 
redeemed all classes of men. Among our 
‘trusties’ to-day are several life-prisoners 
and some who only a few years ago were 
known as ‘border terrors,’ and yet we are 
working these men on the highways with- 
out guards, and all are ‘making good.’ 

“Under this system we have found the 
moral effect upon the prisoners to be of the 
very best. For one reason we are now 
pardoning most of the prisoners from the 
camps instead of from the prison, as here- 
tofore. The man who goes out into the 
world after serving his sentence at o e of 
the camps is in better condition mentally, 
morally, and physically than the man who 
leaves from the prison. He. is_ better 
equipped to mingle with the public. 

“Then we teach responsibility. Very 
often, when we place a man on his honor, 
it is the first time in his life that any human 
being ever placed any trust in him. He 
swells up with the newly discovered sense of 
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responsibility imposed on him and he would 
die rather than break his word. It’s human 
nature, that’s all. He has something to live 
for — to ‘make good’ and ultimately take 
his place among men. It’s a new sensa- 
tion and it counts. 

“The purely physical advantages of this 
outdoor work are not lost on the men. We 
furnish them with better clothes and a bet- 
ter grade of food than at the prison, and 
the road work is the one hope of every 
prisoner in the institution; but we make 
them appreciate and earn the privilege. 

“The moral effect, of course, is the impor- 
tant thing. The man who goes out from 
the prison to road work and keeps his pledge 
to me has taken a long step toward reforma- 
tion. He finds it pays to be faithful to a 
trust and to keep his promises, and this 
makes it easier for him to keep faith with 
any employer he may have in the future.” 

The privilege is not granted indiscrimi- 
nately. From the moment a prisoner enters 
the penitentiary he is carefully watched. 
If he is tractable and obeys the rules, he is, 
at the end of six months or less, taken out 
of stripes and put into khaki— an olive 
shade, different from that of the army. 
Then the warden talks to him: ‘“ Now,” 
he says, “if you will give me a square deal, 
I'll give you one. Be honest with me and 
yourself and [’ll put you in a road camp 
where you can earn increased time off.” 

The prisoner naturally promises, and 
then the warden asks him about his family 
and his former life. Full notes are taken 
of the prisoner’s replies, which are then 
investigated by correspondence. If the 
prisoner is found truthful, he goes to a 
camp; if not, he remains an object of sus- 
picion until he proves a change of heart. 

When a man has given indication of 
reformation by faithfulness at the camp 
and earned the right to ask for still greater 
freedom, he becomes a subject for parole. 
Here the warden gives further evidence of 
his personal interest in the men consigned 
to his care. The paroled prisoners may 
take up again their life in the world, but 
they must observe certain rules, one of the 
most important of which is to communicate 
with the warden once a month. ‘The letters 
from the paroled men come in regularly, 
and the warden reads and answers every one 
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of them. Here are sample letters from 
two paroled men: 


— Jowa, March 30, 1910. 
DEAR SIR: 

I am glad to tell you I am at work at last. 
Thank God for it, and my arm and shoulder 
are almost as good as ever, although my head 
pains me a good deal yet, but I hope to get 
over that also and soon be myself again. Well, 
sir, I was very grateful for your last letter to 
me and it lets me see I have a friend in you. 
You know you told me when I saw you last 
that anything I asked from you, if it was possi- 
ble for you to do it, you would do so willingly 
if I kept my promise to be a man and do right. 
Well, sir, by God’s help, I have tried my level 
best to do so and not disappoint you or Mr. 
or any of my friends, and I think it is 
really the only thing to do. Oh, if I only had 
this parole off my mind, sir, I should be a happy 
man, and all I ask of you is to try and help me 
out and I will never forget it to you as long as 
I live. Well, sir, I have spent a bit of money 
and put it to good use, such as: 





Khaki suit of working clothes . . . $3.00 
i a. a a ne 2 3 
Hat Eee — 1.00 
NR 5S OR oe we ew. 8 .70 
CUNO TE BOR ack .65 
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Let me hear from you as soon as possible, 


and oblige 
a Yours humbly, 


And this was the warden’s answer: 


“My DEAR B—— 


I am very glad to learn that you are at last 
able to do a little something, at least enough to 
get exercise, and I hope that the pain in the head 
that you speak of will soon pass away and leave 
you well and sound again. Your time will be 
up in July; and while the waiting may be a 
little grinding, I am sure you have the nerve to 
stick it out — so just take a fresh hitch in your 
belt and go right along with the feeling that 
you will soon be free and that I will be very 
glad to send you your release just as soon as 
I can do so. 

SEATTLE, April 1, 1gr0. 
To WARDEN TYNAN: 

Dear Sir: I take great pleasure in being 
able to inform you that I am getting along 
nicely here and I wish to thank you for the 
encouraging letter which I received. from you. 
I am living at home with my mother, and you 
can believe me she is the best friend on earth 
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to me. I thank you for your consent to write 
to (a convict still serving 
out his sentence) and will address his letter in 
your care. 








The warden’s reply : 

April 6th, 1910. 
DEAR SIR: 

I have read your letter with a great deal of 
interest, as it only confirms my opinion that I 
did the right thing when I put confidence in 
you. You hit a bull’s eye when you say your 
mother is the best friend you have. I think 
you will always find a mother the most unself- 
ish of friends, and as long as you think as you 
do now I'll stick up for you to the end. 

The correspondence made necessary at 
first by law and prison rules grows into a 
habit; the former convict’s life would be 
incomplete without that monthly encourag- 
ing word from the warden. So the ex- 
change of letters continues and “the Tynan 
idea”’ spreads and takes deeper root. When 
requested, the warden writes letters of recom- 
mendation to employers of a former convict, 
with an appeal to “give the man a chance.” 
Extreme care is taken in the correspondence 
to give the outside world no hint of the ante- 
cedents or history of the “ticket-of-leave 
man” or former convict. The warden’s let- 
ters are not written on printed letter-heads, 
and the envelopes are plain. Nothing is 
done to cause embarrassment to the newly 
freed man, or to put the police on his track. 

Mr. Tynan’s opinion of police is radical. 
“The position of warden of a_peniten- 
tiary,”’ he says, “is the last one in the 
world for a policeman. The policeman’s 
education is all wrong. He thinks only of 
running down criminals and _ obtaining 
convictions. He sees only the bad in the 
man, never the good. ‘To punish is his only 
thought. In the prison a policeman-warden 
would keep the ‘cooler’ or black-hole full; 
he would wear out the cat-o’-nine-tails; he 
would use the mischievous and pernicious 
‘stool-pigeon’ and spy system; he would 
do everything to degrade and humiliate the 
men placed in his charge and nothing to 
uplift them. Sometimes I think that what- 
ever degree of success I have attained here 
is due entirely to the fact that I had never 
been inside a penitentiary door before the 
day, a year ago, when I came here as warden. 
I knew nothing of criminology or penology 
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and had faith in humankind. I will never 
let anything destroy that faith. What’s 
the use of living if you are continually 
haunted by the belief that every man you 
meet is a thief and the enemy of society ?”’ 

This philosophy comes from a man thirty- 
five years old. Born in Niles, Mich., he 
became a traveling salesman early in life 
and gravitated to Chicago. Symptoms of 
tuberculosis sent him to Colorado. Five feet 
ten and weighing 180 pounds, he is now as 
rosy-cheeked as a boy, witha clear blue eye 
and a square jaw that hasn’t a curve in it. 

The first thing that Warden Tynan 
noted in taking charge of the prison was that 
there were 500 idle men within its walls. In 
the “insane ward”’ were seventeen men; dis- 
content that might at any time break forth 
into murderous revolt lurked in many hearts. 

He learned that his predecessor had 
worked about fifty men on the public roads 
with excellent results. He determined to 
put many more than that number out into 
the sunshine, and gradually the “honor” 
system now in vogue formed itself in his 
mind. A law enabling the convicts to earn 
more “time off” by proving their trust- 
worthiness, and another law permitting the 
enployment of the men on public roads, 
were passed. Camps were established 
within a few weeks, and there has not been 
a new case of insanity in the penitentiary 
since. When the new idea in the treatment 
of prisoners became understood by the men, 
fresh hope sprang up in their breasts; there 
was something to live for, after all. 

The number of men in the camps steadily 
increased, and the number in the hospitals 
and in the solitary cells decreased. Now, 
only little more than a year from the time 
when Mr. Tynan began work, about half of 
the prison’s population is working outdoors. 
Inside the prison there is a new régime, too, 
Guards who drink and are brutal are dis- 
charged; swearing at the prisoners is posi- 
tively prohibited, no matter what the provo- 
cation; the spy system has disappeared; the 
whip is hung up on the wall as a relic; and 
the “cooler,” or solitary “black-hole,” is 
used only in the last extremity. 

Every Sunday the warden gives audience 
to any convict who wants to talk to him. 
In these talks he learns more of the charac- 
ter of his charges than he could possibly 
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learn in any other way. He always en- 
courages the man in the hope that he will 
be able to earn a place outside the prison 
walls. If the applicant for camp work has 
a bad record, he will be bluntly told that 
he must mend his ways. But the door of 
hope is never shut in his face. 

Life in the road camps is not a trying 
ordeal. The food and clothing are better 
than within the prison. Six men to a tent 
is the rule. The overseers have tents of 
their own. A feature of each camp is a 
corrugated-iron bath-house; water is 
pumped from the spring or stream near 
which the camp is located, boilers heat it, 
and the men take turns in the big bath- 
tubs. 

Each camp has a baseball nine. The 
warden furnishes balls, bats, and other 
paraphernalia. Sometimes a game is ar- 
ranged with near-by clubs, and the convicts 
forget their status in the excitement of the 
sport. 

“T have had experience as foreman in 
grading and construction camps,’ said 
one of the oversecrs, “and I am free to say 
that I get more and better work out of these 
convicts than I ever did out of free labor. 
My men here are always on time and they 
work steadily through the whole day. There 
is no lagging and no shirking. They are 
so glad of the opportunity of getting out 
here in the sun, and they are so jealous of 
the little pleasures they have that they will 
take no chances of being sent back to the 
prison and to stripes. We have less trouble 
with these convicts than the contractors have 
with free labor. The secret of it is that 
there is no whiskey in the camp.” 

It is a fact that since the camps have been 
established not one complaint of a crime 
or misdemeanor committed by the “honor” 
convicts has been reported to Warden 
Tynan. ‘They respect the property of the 
surrounding ranchers and miners, and in 
return the ranchers and miners welcome 
them to their neighborhoods. The warden is 
proud of the fact that the attempts to escape 
are growing more and more infrequent. 
During the first year of the camps the at- 
tempts amounted to less than one-half of 
one per cent. of the men put on their honor. 

The contrast between free and convict 
labor was sharply drawn, recently, when 
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a railroad contractor established a grading 
outfit near one of Mr. Tynan’s road camps. 
The convicts beat the free men at base- 
ball and at work. There was always a full 
force on the road work, but the complement 
of laborers on the grade was sometimes 
reduced by one-half. One day the contrac- 
tor called on the warden and said: “Tynan, 
you have all the best of it; you get along 
with one gang of men while I have to 
employ four — one at work, one going down 
the road to town, one coming back, and one 
drunk.” 

There is another phase of the subject 
which is of interest to Colorado. ‘The state 
has always maintained that the picturesque- 
ness of the Rocky Mountains within its 
borders is equal to that of the Alps, but 
somehow the American globe-trotter and 
the tourist could not be made to see it. The 
secret of his preference for the Swiss and 
Italian Alps is that there good roads exist; 
in Colorado the mountain roads are a huge, 
rocky joke. Automobiling is out of the 
question except in a few favored spots. 
To remedy this deficiency the work done 
by the convicts is on stretches of road that 
will be joined together in one great state- 
spanning highway. ‘This convict-built 
boulevard will extend from Raton, N. M., 
on the south to Cheyenne, Wyo., on the 
north, skirting the eastern foothills of the 
Rockies all the way up and passing through 
Pueblo, Colorado Springs, and Denver. 
From Pueblo a road will diverge to the 


‘west and north across four mountain- 


ranges, extending as far as Grand Junction, 
near the Utah line. 

This great enterprise could not be carried 
out with free labor because there is no money 
in the treasury with which to pay for the 
work. Every foot of road built is a perma- 
nent benefit to the state, for the convicts 
are making good, smooth roads. The 
counties in which the work is being done pay 
for the food of the men and the overseers. 
That is all the expense. 

Thus far three camps have been estab- 
lished. The largest, which contains an 
average of ninety men, is at Dead Man’s 
Cafion, about sixteen miles from Colorado 
Springs. This outfit is building a stretch 
of road about fifty miles in length from 
Colorado Springs to Cafion City. Camp 
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No. 2 is north of Trinidad, building the road 
from Trinidad to Pueblo, a distance of 
about seventy-five miles. Here the force 
averages thirty. Camp No. 3 is only a few 
miles from the penitentiary at Cafion City 
and is blasting a roadway out of the sides 
of the hills leading to the top of the Royal 
Gorge of the Arkansas, seven miles away. 
Forty men is the average here. The road 
they are building will end at a point directly 
overlooking the famous “hanging bridge”’ 
of the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad. 
The sightseer will be able to peer over into 
the great gash in the mountains and see the 
bridge nearly 3,000 feet below. 

This road to the Gorge, built on an easy 
grade, is a continuation of the noted Sky- 
Line Drive, the first state highway built by 
convicts; the work was done while Mr. J. C. 
Cleghorn was warden of the penitentiary. 
It is a masterpiece of construction, chiseled 
out of the rock of a mighty “hog-back”’ 
that rises just back of the penitentiary town. 
Make a path along the vertebre of a dino- 
saurus and you have an idea of what this 
road is like. The view is unsurpassed. 
Not more than twenty-five feet wide at 
some points, the road occupies all the avail- 
able space on the ridge’s backbone. The 
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descent on either side is sheer, abrupt, for 
nearly a thousand feet. On one side lies 
Cafion City, in a nest of vivid green made 
by the fruit orchards of the Arkansas Valley; 
on the other side is the bright red “blood of 
Christ”? rock formation which gave the 
Sangre de Cristo range, not far away, its 
name. As a sample of what the Colorado 
roads will be like when the convicts have 
finished them, the Sky-Line Drive is a 
fine advertisement for the scenic attractions 
of the state, made possible by convict labor. 

Mr. Tynan’s plans for outdoor work do 
not halt at the road camps. ‘The state 
owns several hundred acres of land in the 
neighborhood of the penitentiary, and this 
the warden is cultivating. In addition, he 
is renting several small ranches, and it is 
his aim to make the penitentiary self- 
supporting. ‘The farm now raises all the 
cabbages, potatoes, beets, and other vege- 
tables used in the penitentiary, besides 
hay and alfalfa for the live-stock. 

In the summer-time these ranches employ 
about 200 convicts. In the road camps 
the average population is 160, making 360 
men doing outdoor work. ‘There are at 
this time about 720 convicts in the prison, 
of whom 25 are women and io are insane. 


CALDER—A “VARIOUS” SCULPTOR 


A MAN OF CRAFTSMANSHIP AND BRAINS 


BY 


ARTHUR 


ITH a mild oath one of his con- 

fréres said of dear old Sir Joshua 

Reynolds: ‘“ Dash him, he is so 

d—d various!” But there are few men 
in the history of art who have amounted 
to anything who have not been various. 
Being various simply means having a 
broad vision, coupled with a_ serious 
academic training that enables an artist 
to do whatever he desires. There never 
was a really great artist who was not at 
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bottom a thoroughly trained craftsman. 
Among some of the younger element, I 
am aware that technique as such is frowned 
upon to-day. Many, alas, seek the short- 
cut but too frequently; and often, if some 
plausible sort of result is obtained, much is 
forgiven; but the old nobility of art, the 
princes of painting and sculpture, did not 
thus obtain the recognition of the ages. 
From Praxiteles to Rodin, from the van 
Eycks to Manet, they all knew their trade, 
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being craftsmen first and foremost. ‘Thus, 
when it pleased them to simplify and 
generalize, they never left you with any 
doubt of their underlying knowledge, for 
it is upon a firm foundation of facts that 
their superstructure rests with convincing 
and satisfying solidity. 

One of the younger of the American 
sculptors, Alexander Stirling Calder, has 
the quality of “variousness,” and he has 
passed along the unpaved route wherein 
trials and tribulations have beset his feet. 
Yet, as precious metals need fire to refine 
them, perhaps it is more than well that the 
artist should have to fight his way at the 
beginning at least; and the spur of necessity, 
if it be not too sharp-pointed, never yet kept 
back that racehorse, Success. Mr. Cal- 
der’s training was of the best, for after a 
course at the schools of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, in Philadelphia, he 
went to Paris in 18go, to study with Chapu, 
the distinguished French sculptor, with 
whom he remained a year only, for the 
master died. ‘Then he went to work under 
Falguitre at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 
Whatever may be said against the academic 
training of the French government schools 
of fine arts, at least they turn out men who 
know their trade. Heaven may have en- 
dowed one with little intellectual equipment, 
and when you have learned to draw and 
model it may be that you will have little 
to give out to the world. That, however, is 
not the fault of the French school. Happily, 
Mr. Calder was not built along such lines, 
for he has demonstrated his unmistakable 
call to the arts, and from the first has used 
his craftsmanship to express his mental gifts. 

To a brother practitioner in the arts, 
at least, that man begins well who un- 
mistakably discloses technical equipment. 
With that as a starter, if his mental powers 
permit, he may go as far as he likes. The 
modern world, despite its. strong com- 
merciality, has learned to know something 
of sculpture—almost more, I am inclined to 
believe, than it knows-of the sister art of 
painting; for, though color on canvas may 
entertain the average man and woman 
more than the less impressionable marble 
or stone, still the populace has had sculp- 
ture thrust before it more or less continu- 
ously — meets it in the street, in the public 
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squares, and on municipal and: private 
buildings. A familiarity with it has bred 
something of understanding. I am certain 
one cannot daily pass St. Gaudens’s “ Sher- 
man” at the entrance to Central Park 
without pausing now and then to give 
more than a perfunctory glance, which ends 
finally by the group becoming impressed 
on the brain. Nor may the citizen go by 
the ‘‘ Nathan Hale”? of MacMonnies, in the 
City Hall Park, on his way to and from his 
office, without finally a- certain sense of 
recognition; and were either statue to be 
displaced, I believe, that even to the person 
with no art instincts there would be a 
disagreeable void as of an old friend being 
taken away. Not so with pictures, for it is 
a lamentable fact that only few visit the 
galleries, wnile fewer still make any remem- 
bered note of the transient canvas in the 
shop windows. ‘The accumulation of easel 
work is left to the very rich who entertain 
themselves with paying foolish prices for 
indifferent examples of such schools as 
happen to be the fashion. They purchase, 
regardless of the artistic merit of the per- 
formance, for prices are regulated largely 
by the fact that the multimillionaire of 
New York or Pittsburg, accumulating that 
sort of thing, has cornered the market, while 
good contemporary art languishes, and the 
painter has to die to come into his proper 
recognition. 

Robert Louis Stevenson, genuine artist 
as he was, sums it all up in his letter to a 
young gentleman who proposes to embrace 
the career of art: 


“Tf a man love the labor of any trade (says 
Stevenson) apart from any question of suc- 
cess or fame, the gods have called him. He 
may have the general vocation, too, and I 
think he often has; but the mark of his calling 
is this laborious partiality for one, this inex- 
tinguishable zest in its technical success, and 
(perhaps above all) a certain candor of mind, 
to take his very trifling enterprise with a gravity 
that would befit the cares of empire, and to 
think the smallest improvement worth accom- 
plishing at any expense of time and industry. 
The book, the statue, the sonata, must be gone 
upon with the unreasoning good faith and the 
unflagging spirit of children at their play. /s 
it worth doing ?—when it shall have occurred 
to any artist to ask himself that question, it is 
implicitly answered in the negative. It does 























A STUDY BY MR. A. STIRLING CALDER 
Whose “various” work ranges from the friendly study of a child’s head to monumental archways 























“THE MAN-CUB” 
A portrait study of the sculptor’s little son 
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not occur to the child as he plays at being a 
pirate on the dining-room sofa, nor to the hunter 
as he pursues his quarry; and the candor of 
the one and the ardor of the other should be 
united in the bosom of the artist.” 


Perhaps one may not better show the 
deep seriousness of A. Stirling Calder than 
by calling attention to his last and best 


as 


MR. CALDER’S STATUE OF “ REV. SAMUEL DAVIES” 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 


effort, a series of monumental archways 
that he has completed for the Throop 
Polytechnic Institute at Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, where there has been made an 
attempt —and a most successful one — to 
give plastic utterance to the aims and scope 
of the school. The motives for this expres- 
sion, conceived in a free treatment of Span- 
ish Renaissance, have broadly covered the 
whole field of human endeavor and intel- 


“VARIOUS” 


SCULPTOR 





A BAS-RELIEF PORTRAIT OF A. STIRLING CALDER 
by himself 


ligence under the heads of Nature, Art, 
Energy, Science, Imagination, and the Law. 
Beginning with a spandrel on the left is 
Nature in the guise of Pan piping his gentle 








Copyright by A. S. Calder 


A MARBLE SUN-DIAL 
In the Sunken Garden, Fairmount Park, Philadelphia 
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A CHILD’S PORTRAIT BUST 
Which shows Mr. Calder’s technical skill as well as his appre- 
ciation of the subject 


joy of life. Flanking this is Art; the poet, 
seated by the Sphinx, inscribes his solution 
of the riddle of life. Then comes pure 
Energy exerting his strength somewhat 
blindly but unmistakably, for the figure 
is wonderfully and strangely powerful, the 
embodiment of virility; while opposite, gaz- 
ing at him, sits Science lighting his torch 
at the sun, which forms the central cartouche 
over the archway. Then we have a winged 
Imagination, exulting in yet unexplored 
possibilities, a figure full of much thought; 
and to the right is the Law, with watchful 
preparedness, guarding the statutes on the tab- 
lets. If these are themes that have received 
sculptors’ attention before this, at least they 
are treated here with engaging originality, 
with simplicity, with directness, and with 
competence. But there are pilaster decora- 
tions between the arches, no less full of 
intention; terminal busts of Minerva, pro- 
tectress of the Arts; 
over Science; and, on the right, the fasces 
of the Law. 


“VARIOUS” 





Mercury presiding ‘ 
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Of this work Mr. Calder says: 


“The desire for outward manifestations in 
the Arts of our cherished and hidden hopes is 
inherently and healthily human. The great 
expressions that this has had in the past have 
formed a happy middle ground between the 
slavish confinements of poverty and the riotous 
waste of wealth. For true art is not ostenta- 
tious; it is not for the merely wealthy, any more 
than it is for the very poor. It is sternly true 
—the fruit of our expression in subject, and 
the accumulations of our longing for a fuller 
existence in expression. It is with this con- 
fident belief in the dignity and purpose of 
sculpture that the author would protest against 
the tendency to regard such work as merely 
ornamental — not useful. It is supremely use- 
ful, as the bread you eat, or else all the great 
art of the world has been in vain. But it has 
not been so. It has gladdened, inspired, ex- 
panded, and enriched the world. Without it 
we should not now exist. Without one vision 
of the irrepressible optimism of art, humanity 
must have perished from the earth.” 


In a sunken garden in Fairmount Park, 
Philadelphia, there is a unique sun-dial 
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“The desire for outward manifestations in the Arts is inher- 
ently and healthily human” 
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CALDER—A “VARIOUS” SCULPTOR 





THE ROMANCE OF NEW FRANCE 


Mr. Calder’s statue of Philippe Francois Reneault, the French 
explorer, made for the World’s Fair at St. Louis 


from Mr. Calder’s hands, a lovely design 
held up by four caryatids representing the 
seasons — four graceful figures of women 
with diaphanous garments falling from 
off their lovely shoulders. They are joined 
at the top by branches and blossoms fitting 
the different times of the year. On the 
circle above that holds the dial, are the 
signs of the Zodiac, the whole forming an 
appropriate setting, a decorative arrange- 
ment to please the eye and mind. From 
this to his “Hercules Dozing” is a dis- 
tinct change. Here is the embodiment of 
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strength relaxed, the nude figure of a great, 
powerful male, wherein the muscles stand 
out in relief, where everything discloses 
virility and gracelessness, a man’s con- 
ception of his kind, a vigorous interpreta- 
tion of the theme. Something of the same 
order is the “Dancing Indian,” another 
nude, leaning forward to catch the rhythmic 
movement of the primitive step, the head 
slightly uplifted and of the soil, sui generis. 
Very modern is “The Miner,” seated with 
his pick-ax, wearing the cap and lamp, 
the upper half of the body quite naked. 
There is power here as well, and the type 
is of our own time. For the romantic, we 
have the statue of Philippe Frangois Re- 
neault that Mr. Calder did for the World’s 
Fair at St. Louis, a virile presentation of 








“ THE SPIRIT OF THE FAR WEST ” 


Marcus Whitman, famous in the struggle for Oregon. Statue 
made for the Seattle Exposition 
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GENERAL WILLIAM JOYCE SEWELL OF NEW JERSEY 
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the exploring Frenchman in picturesque 
attitude and garb, modeled with engaging 
simplicity. We turn to the portrait bust of 
a young child, a baby girl whose subtlety 
the sculptor has caught with astonishing 
fidelity, lingering with loving attention 





IN MR. CALDER’S LIGHTER MOOD 


A model for a hanging drinking-cup 








A DANCING SIOUX 


over elusive forms, over dainty bits of 
features, and giving forth the embodi- 
ment of adolescence. 

Surely all this achievement presupposes 
adequate training that has permitted the 
man to wander over the entire field. of 
sculptural activity, always with an adequate 
y INDIAN DREAMER” result. In Washington there is a statue of 
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heroic size before the Army Medical Mu- 
seum. It is of the great surgeon, Samuel 
D. Gross; and though all the elements of 
modernity were against the sculptor — 
the unpicturesque frock coat, the unre- 
sponsive trousers, the stiff necktie — Mr. 
Calder has succeeded in making an impres- 
sive figure that holds attention, that somehow 
creates admiration. So, too, Mr. Calder, 
at a leap, jumps into the poetic, as witness 
his “Indian Dreamer,” with the suggestive 
figure seated, his blanket drawn over his 
body and up to his face—a figure full of 
mystery, of suggestiveness, almost of awe. 
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Mr. Calder maintains that the massive 
grandeur of the sculptures of Egypt, the 
keen beauty of the Greek, the fervor of the 
Tuscan work, though still potent, yet leave 
us unsatisfied, for they can never mean all 
to us that they did to their own age; and 
though it has been said that there is nothing 
more for the sculptor to do, there is the 
same to do that there always has been and 
always will be so long as there are shapes 
and eyes and thoughts and hands in being, 
since Art springs from the inherent desire 
for the glorification of what is and what we 
would but have not. The subject-matter 
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JOHN RUSKIN AND ONE OF HIS BELIEFS 


The note of pathos is in his ‘“ Tragedy of 
Wealth and Poverty,” two figures, the god- 
dess of riches spurning the figure of distress 
which clings to her. As Mr. Calder him- 
self has written: 


men desire her — few 
they but for a day. 
Born on restless wings she vigil keeps, 
Unceasing toll of toil she ever reaps, 
And in herself both sweet and bitter dwell.” 


“All 


It is a bold and vigorous conception, this 
group, and well wrought out. The attitude 
of Poverty tells the story with wonderful 
straightforwardness. 


is always the same — only the point of view 
or style constantly changes. And thus 
Art is never done. The influence of sculp- 
ture is far-reaching. The mind that loves 
this Art and understands its language will 
more and more insist on a certain order 
and decorum in visual life. It opens an 
avenue for the expression of sesthetic enjoy- 
ment somewhere between poetry and music 
and akin to drama. All life is irritation — 
humanity groaning beneath the necessity 
of toil yearns for respite from the driving 
cares of time which knows no rest, unless 
by gentle Art beguiled to make believe 
that what we wish is true, 
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THE CURTISS MACHINE ARRANGED TO RISE FROM OR ALIGHT ON THE WATER 
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HOW TO LEARN TO FLY 


THE DIFFERENT MACHINES AND WHAT THEY COST 


AUGUSTUS POST 


HERE can I buy an aeroplane, 
and what will it cost me?” This 
question is in many minds at 

this moment. The answer is: You will 
have to buy in Europe if you want to buy 
in the open market, although you might be 
able to secure one from the Curtiss or 
Wright companies with the understanding 
or contract that it will not be used in exhibi- 
tions. But, even though you ‘place your 
order abroad, for most types and makes 
you will probably have to wait some time 
before you secure the machine you order. 
Still, if you really want to fly, you can buy a 
machine of any one of a dozen different types 
and half a dozen different makes. You can 
even buy second-hand machines if you wish. 

New machines cost from $5,000 to 
$7,500, although the Santos-Dumont De- 
moiselle can be bought for $1,200. In 
importing machines into this country there 
are extra charges, duty, freight, etc., which 
amount to 50 per cent. of the original cost. 
So much for the machine. 


There are, however, other expenses nec- 
essary before flight is possible. The ma- 
chine must be housed in an aeroplane shed, 
or hangar as the French call it. There 
must be proper grounds to practise on. 
These grounds should be as large as pos- 
sible. A square mile of clear, level 
country such as a light automobile could 
run over will not be too large for learning. 
It will be advisable to have a skilled me- 
chanic to take care of the engine, and a 
helper to assist in bringing it out and set- 
ting it up, to look after the woodwork and 
wires, and to clean the machine and fill 
the gasolene and oil tanks. It will be 
necessary to provide tools and machinery 
for quick repairs, and it is almost necessary 
to have an automobile to follow cross- 
country flights and assist in case of an 
accidental landing where supplies cannot 
be obtained. 

But that is not all. You must be pre- 
pared to take lessons in flying and spend 
as much time as may be necessary to 













































THE BLERIOT MONOPLANE 
With its wings folded 


become proficient. Mr. Farman has said 
that the aeroplane breakage made by the 
average man in learning to fly amounts 
to nearly $2,000, and that to avoid dangers 
and to prevent accidents a man _ should 
have at least sixty trips in the air under the 
instruction of a competent teacher before 
he himself takes control of the machine. 

Regular schools have been established 
abroad at Chalons, Pau, Buc, Etampes, 
Mourmelon, Lyons, Juvisy, Issy, and Mou- 
zon. Hundreds of flights are being made 
every week. 

There are more than a hundred aviators 
with pilots’ licenses issued by the Aero 
Club of France. The qualifications for 
a pilot’s license require three trips of five 
kilometres (about three miles) each, not 
necessarily on the same day, to be made 
in the presence of a committee of repre- 
sentatives of the Aero Club. 

This is the European way of learning. 
Most of the fliers in this country have 














A TURN TOO NEAR THE GROUND 


Mr. Farman estimates that the ordinary man will have to spend 
$2,000 for “breakages” in learning to fly 
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learned in a typically American way — 
that is, they just got in and flew, trusting 
to Providence, their own quick wits, and 
the luck of the American eagle to keep them 
from breaking their necks. The aviators 
of the Wright company have been carefully 
taught, but Hamilton, Mars, Willard, Bald- 
win (although fifty-six years old), and 
McCurdy just got in and flew. 

The more careful method, however, 
will save the usual beginner much “break- 
age money,” and maybe a hospital bill. 

Speaking of this, Mr. Clifford B. Harmon, 

















Photograph from Edwin Levick 


MAKING A TURN 


the Chairman of the National Council of 
the Aero Club of America, remarked: 


“After studying the machine, you come to the 
conclusion that when the aeroplane is turned 
over to you the first thing to do is to go into the 
air. Now that, in my opinion, is just the 
thing not to do. It does not require so much 
nerve to go into the air as it does to keep on the 
ground, especially when your many friends 
and associates congregate around you to see 
you fly. Should you follow your first impulse 
and go into the air, you are very fortunate 
if you reach the ground again in safety, since, 
no matter how short the flight may be, the least 
turn in the wrong direction will swerve your 
planes so that they hit unevenly and the frail 
structure will almost surely be broken. Then 
there is an aggravating wait until it is repaired. 
You start again, repeat the same performance, 

















































and just so often as you do, just so often do 
you meet with disaster. The way to learn to 
fly properly is to make haste slowly. I have 
found this out from my own experience and 
from that of many others. I have always 
given advice to those who have asked it, and 
often to those who have not — and the advice 
is never followed. Only a few days ago I 
talked with a noted automobile driver who has 
had experience with racing cars, and had studied 
his flying-machine. I told him just what 
to do. He did just the opposite, and escaped 
death by a narrow margin. He is now re- 





AT WORK ON THE WINGS OF AN “ANTOINETTE” 


The most highly finished of all the aeroplanes on the market 


building his machine, which will take some 
weeks to complete. 

“Tn short, the thing to do is to get into your 
machine and spend many hours learning to ma- 
nipulate the engine and the control befcre the 
machine is even let loose. This will get you 
used to the noise of the engine and to doing 
the things you should do when you want to 
start or stop. After you think you have be- 
come proficient at this, roll down the field, 
which must be a long, smooth one, stop at 
the farther end of the field, get out, examine 
your wires, examine your wheels, and look 
over your machine very carefully; have it started 
again as before, repeating this performance 
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AEROPLANE SHEDS 


One of the incidental expenses of the flying-machine owner 


time after time. Before an aeroplane is under 
any rudder control, it must be going at least 
twenty miles an hour. Should you run back 
and forth over the field without examining 
your wires, one may become loosened, which 
will put a double strain on the second one. 
The second may become loosened in the next 
roll and one after another break until your 
machine drops apart, which invariably breaks 
your propeller. 

“After doing this for many times — I should 
say at least fifty times — then you are prepared 
to take your first little jump, but do not go off 
the ground more than a few feet. Continue 
these jumps for at least fifty times more, mak- 
ing them longer and longer until the time 
comes to make your turn in the air. At the 
time of making the turn you must be at a 
sufficient height, say twenty feet, in order to 
get a bank of air that will assist the rudder 
to effect the turn. 

“This advice is obtained from the experi- 
ence of the best experts and from my own. 
One must become accustomed to being in the 
air so that, should anything go wrong, one can 








A HUNDRED HORSE-POWER IN 330 LBS. 


The 16-cylinder Antoinette engine. It weighs about 24 pounds 
per horse-power and is one of the lightest motors constructed 
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THE FARMAN BIPLANE 


Distinguishable by the box-tail rudder and the movable tips on the main supporting planes and by the 





combination of skids and wheels underneath 

















THE WRIGHT MACHINE 
The largest type in this country and the only one with two propellers and without wheels; distinguishable 
by its method of warping the wings and by the absence of balancing planes or wing-tips 
































THE CURTISS MACHINE 


The smallest biplane, distinguishable by the small balancing planes between the main supporting surfaces 
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THE BLERIOT PASSENGER MONOPLANE 


In which the aviator sits under the main plane 















































THE FARMAN MONOPLANE 


Driven from a seat on the framework back of the main plane 























THE ANTOINETTE MONOPLANE 


In which the aviator sits in a wooden body like a racing shell 
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A WOMAN PASSENGER BOARDING THE “DEUTSCH- 
LAND.” The flier seems as solid as a railroad car 
come to the ground at a second’s notice. Never 
fly over obstacles or places where it is impos- 
sible to land immediately in safety, unless you 
are at a sufficient height to glide over them 
should anything happen to retard the speed 

of your motor or stop it. 

“Tf this advice is followed — and I am quite 
sure it will not be — you will learn to operate 
a machine much more quickly than he who 
starts out trying to get off the ground the first 








THE PASSAGE OVER THE RHINE 
From the cabin of the Deutschland 


THE FIRST PASSENGER AIR-SHIP 


Just before its first trip 


time, and it will be far less expensive. I have 
been much more fortunate in my breakage, 
as I have tried to follow the advice of the best 
experts, than I should have been had I followed 
my own inclinations.” 


My own experience exactly coincides 
with Mr. Harmon’s. Learning to fly is 
like studying any other art, and skill comes 
only with practice. ‘The movements must 
become habitual and must be made with- 
out effort. Some learn more quickly than 
others. Mr. Hamilton says that if ma- 
chines were thrown open for every one there 
would be only a few who would be especially 
skilful; and Mr. Wright says that if a per- 
fect machine were sent down from Mars 
it would not be possible for any one to run 
it without first studying it. 

The only way to know how to fly is to 











IN THE “ DEUTSCHLAND ” CABIN 
The first regular passenger airship 
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Rear Horizontel Rudder 
Acting in Combinations 
With Front Control. 
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Orville Wright's 
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Warp the Wilbur Wright's 
Wings and Method of 
Turn Rear Control. 
Rudder. 











THE WRIGHT MACHINE 


Showing the arrangement of the wires which warp the wings and move the rudder from one lever, and the 
front control operated by the other lever 


have the idea of flying so thoroughly worked 
out in your mind that when the opportunity 
comes you will know exactly what to do, 
and it will not take long for you to know 
how to do it. You must understand the 
working of every part of the machine. Ex- 


perience gained through a thorough mastery 
of the automobile will give a good basis 
for the mechanical knowledge necessary 
to understand the engine of a flying-ma- 
chine, and experience gained in ballooning 
will give confidence and enable you to feel 
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THE CURTISS MACHINE 


Showing the wires from the shoulder yoke by which the balancing planes are moved, the wheel which controls 
the front control, and the wires from the steering post which govern the movements of the rudder 
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actustomed to being in the air. A prac- 
tical knowledge of the weather and the 
ability to tell when it will be calm and 
suitable for flying are necessary, for the 
air is in constant motion, drifting or flowing 
as a mass in one direction when the wind is 
steady, or turbulent and swirling about when 
the wind is gusty. Watch the smoke from 
a tall chimney and you can see just what 
is taking place. The smoke either rises 
straight up or bends slightly in one direction, 
or it is beaten down and tumbles over and 
over as the smoke from a_ locomotive, 
broken up and disturbed by-the rush of air 
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But, on the other hand, in gusty weather 
it is often possible to fly near the ground, 
where the air is somewhat compressed, 
forming a kind of cushion less susceptible 
to disturbance than the lighter air above. 
This is a particular advantage over the 
water, where the surface is smooth. 

Sometimes the flier can feel himself 
borne up by the rising currents, or his 
machine may drop out from under him, 
as Mr. Curtiss’s machine did while rounding 
“Storm King” on the way from Albany 
to New York. One wing may be caught 
in one current and the other in an opposite 
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THE FARMAN BIPLANE 
The detailed drawing shows the method by which Mr. Farman controls the ailerons or wing tips, the 
elevating planes or front control, and the rudder, all with one lever 


made by the speed of the train. In flying 
over trees, buildings, and obstructions at 
a low altitude, you can feel the machine 
dip and pitch as it passes through these 
places where the air is boiling. The air 
near the surface of the ground is like the 
water of a brook which flows over rocks 
and stones. As you rise higher it becomes 
more even and the inequalities of the sur- 
face have less effect. 

Higher up, too, the aviator has room to 
gain speed by pitching down sharply, 
thereby causing the balancing-planes to 
act more powerfully — and this manceuvre 
is often of great assistance. 


one, and quick action will be necessary 
to prevent being upset. 

Mr. Wilbur Wright told me that when he 
flew up the Hudson River he could feel 
the drafts of air as they came between 
the tall buildings of lower New York. His 
brother, when descending from a flight at 
Birmingham, Ala., encountered a rising cur- 
rent of air, and for five minutes he could 
hardly get down. Birds use these ascending 
currents for soaring. Mr. Wright thinks 
we shall be able in time to soar with a flying 
machine, and hover and sail round and 
round on these columns of air and over 
the crests of hills with the motor shut off. 





























The Wrights’ method of teaching is to 
take a man up in the machine as a passen- 
ger, and, after he becomes thoroughly 
accustomed to being in the machine, to 
allow him to operate a duplicate set of 
levers so that he can feel their movements. 
He can then tell how delicately the elevat- 
ing plane in front is manipulated to meet 
the constantly changing angle of the ma- 
chine and to correct the dipping and rising 
occasioned by the uneven conditions of the 
air. ‘These movements become almost in- 
stinctive, and with experience in the hand- 
ling of the machine a skilful operator can 
almost anticipate the movements that he 
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slide and not break. Learning by your- 
self in this way is very much like being 
thrown from the end of a dock and told to 
swim. The motor is started. You feel 
the push as the machine starts under you. 
It gathers speed. You do not feel any jar, 
but you run over the ice and steer to right 
and to left, and soon you become accus- 
tomed to the roar of the motor and the rush 
of the wind, and you find yourself sudden- 
ly at the opposite end of the course. The 
machine is turned around. This time you 
hold the front control steady at a slight 
angle, and as you gain speed it is a curious 
sensation to see the front wheel of the 
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THE ANTOINETTE MONOPLANE 


A front view (above), a side view (below), and a detail of the aviator’s seat from above (in the lower 


left-hand corner). 
machine. 
instead of in front as on a biplane. 


must make. Flights of about ten minutes’ 
duration are made so that the pupil will 
be fresh and not get nervous; later, when 
more accustomed to the sensations, he may 
stay up longer. 

In learning to fly in other machines, like 
the Curtiss, where the beginner makes his 
first trip alone, there must be plenty of 
room. ‘There seems to be an uncon- 
trollable desire to run into anything that is 
in the way, and your imagination magni- 
fies it until a bush is as big as a tree. The 
ideal place to learn is over the ice, where 
even if you land sideways the wheels will 


On the left hand of the aviator is a wheel with which he can warp the wings of the 
On his right hand is a wheel which controls the elevating planes, which are on the tail behind 
Steering is done by the feet 


machine rise off the ground. You may 
become frightened and let it come down. 
It bounces up. You then hold the front 
control steady and fly clear of the ground 
for a little way. 

You have a feeling of elation — the air 
is so soft, not a jounce ora jar. The next 
thing you know the machine begins to tip 
over to one side and you instinctively lean 
the other way, moving the shoulder-piece 
(in the Curtiss machine) which turns the 
balancing planes. Immediately the ma- 


chine responds and comes back to an even 
keel. 
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This is a novel sensation, unlike anything 
else you have felt, but you go a little too 
far and then you lean in the other direction. 
All the movements are very slight, and 
hardly noticeable from the ground. 

This sense of mastery, of response to 
your will, is the greatest pleasure one can 
have. At the end of the course you turn 
down the front control slightly and with 
great care and shut off the motor as the 
wheels come near the ground. Now they 
are rolling, and you put on the brake. 

But this is only the first step. The next 
is to make a turn in the air. You turn the 
rudder; the machine “‘banks ”’ naturally, but 
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The machines of to-day are practically 
the same as those of three years ago. ‘The 
Wright machine has not changed in 
principle, and the machine Mr. Curtiss 
used at Rheims is practically the same 
machine that he used in flying from 
Albany to New York. It is the man 
that has grown. 

Aside from the differences between a 
monoplane and a biplane, the various ma- 
chines differ in the methods and mechanical 
contrivances used for balancing and steer- 
ing. The Wright machine (biplane), as 
used by Mr. Wilbur Wright, is fitted with 
two levers —one on the left of the aviator, 
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THE BLERIOT MONOPLANE 


From in front, and a detail of the aviator’s seat from above. 


Warping and elevating are both done by 


different movements of one steering-wheel 


you must prevent it from tipping up too 
much or you will slide down sideways 
until you strike the ground — and then the 
chances are that you will break a wing. 

After learning to balance and to turn, 
progress seems slow. It takes long prac- 
tice to become so used to the machine that 
one can relax in the seat, or even take the 
hands off the levers or wheel when con- 
ditions are favorable, and so make long 
flights without fatigue. In flying an aero- 
plane, the human element might be esti- 
mated at 75 per cent. of the performance 
and the machine at 25 per cent. In an 
automobile the excellence of the machine 
counts for much more. 


connected by a rod with the horizontal planes 
in front, for controlling the ascent and 
descent; and one on the right side con- 
nected with the wires which control the 
warping of the main planes and the veiti- 
cal planes in the rear, usualiy spoken of as 
the rudder. In the proper sense of the 
word, it is not a rudder, however. In 
turning, it is moved in the opposite direction 
from that of a ship’s rudder. Turning 
the machine is accomplished by the com- 
bined action of the warping wings and this 
rudder. A delicate adjustment between 
these two enables the machine to be ac- 
curately handled, no matter how swiftly 
it is flying or how short the turn. 
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to the left he threw his lever forward and 
drew it a little toward him, which caused 
the left side to advance faster than the 
other. 


I asked Mr. Wright how he could remem- 
ber which way to move his lever for steering, 
and he said that he kept one side of the 
machine in mind, and if he wanted to turn 
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FARMAN 


WRIGHT 


CURTISS 


BLERIOT 


ANTOINETTE 





Henri Farman 
(France) 
30 ft. 
32 ft. 6 in. 
11 ft. 4 in. 


Without engine, car- 
bureter, etc., 1,047 
lbs. 


476 sq. ft. 


Universal lever for 
right hand; pivoted 
lever for feet. 


Two vertical rudders 
at rear, controlled 
by feet. 


° 


Front plane (in three 
sections); hand con- 
trol. 


Four hinged flaps, one 
at each rear end of 
main plane. Hand 
control. 


Own propeller power 
on four wheels. 


On spring wheels. 
Excessive shock ab- 
sorbed by two skids. 

At rear; of wood. 
Two blades, 8 ft. 
6 in. 

Direct. 

About 60 miles per 
hour. 

Two or three persons. 


Ash and other woods. 


Two. 32 ft. 6 in. x 
6 ft. 4 in. Covered 
fabric; single sur- 
face. 

Centre and over front 


edge of lower plane. 


With 50 horse-power 
Gnome engine, 
~ 
95,600. 


$4,200. 


1o-mile flight. 


Farman,  Paulhan, 
Sommer, Cockburn. 








Wright Bros. 


U.S.) 
4o ft. 
41 ft. 
7 ft. 6 in. 


With engine and all 
fittings, 968 ibs. 


606 sq. ft. 


Left-hand lever for 
elevating; ri gh t- 
hand for steering 
and warping planes. 


Two vertical rudders 
at rear, assisted by 
two pivoted vertical 
planes between 
elevators in front. 


Two planes forward. 


Warping main planes. 


Weights, starting rail, 
and pylon. Lately 
with wheels success- 
fully. 
Runners or spring 
wheels. 


Two (each has two 
blades); wood; 8 ft. 3 
in. each. 


Chain. 


About 55 miles per 
hour. 


Two persons. 
Hickory and Ameri- 
can spruce. 


az ft. x 6 ft: 6. im. 
Covered rubber 
cloth; double sur- 
face. 


Two. Centre of front 


edge of lower plane. 
Pilot at right side. 


With 30 horse-power 
Wright engine, 
$6,000. 


$5,500. 


2o-min. flight with 
passenger; in en- 
closed circuit. 

Wright Bros., Le- 
fébvre, Tissandier, 
De Lambert, et al. 








Glenn Curtiss 
(OS) 
33 ft. 6 in. 
29 ft. 
to ft. 6 in. 


Without engine, etc., 
358 lbs. 


326 sq. ft. 


Wheel (Voisin type) 
and pivoted lever 
to back of pilot’s 
seat. Pilot sways 
body to operate. 


Vertical rudder (rear) 
and adjusting aile- 
rons. 


Biplane-type: eleva- 
tor at front. 


Adjusting ailerons. A 
fixed vertical panel 
in front and fixed 
horizontal plane in 
rear for steadying. 


Own propeller power; 
three wheels. 


Spring Wheels and 
two skids. 


Rear; two blades. 
Diameter 6  ft.; 
wor . 
Direct. 


55 miles per hour. 


One person. 


Oregon spruce; tail 
of bamboo. 

Two; each 4 ft. 6 in. 
x 29 ft.; covered 
Baldwin fabric; sin- 
gle surface. 

Centre and over front 
edge of lower plane. 


$4,000. 


$3,800. 


5-mile flight. 


Curtiss, Herring, et al. 





Louis Blériot 
(France) 
25 ft. 


28 ft. 


Without engine, etc., 
361 lbs. 


180 sq. ft. 
Universal lever for 


hands; _ pivoted lev- 
er for feet. 


rudder at 
operated by 


Vertical 
rear, 
feet. 


Two small horizontal 
planes at rear (hand 
control). 

Warping wings and 
rear planes (hand 
control). 


Own propeller power; 
three wheels. 


On spring wheels. 
One, 6 ft. 8 in.; wood. 
Two blades. 
Direct. 

45 miles per hour. 
One person. 

Wood. 


Wings: Covered 
Continental fabric; 
double surface. 14 
ft. x 6 ft. 


Above and between 
rear edge of wings. 


With 25 horse-power 
Anzani, $2,400. 


$2,400. 


s5-mile flight. 


Blériot, Delagrange, 
Blon. 





Léon Levasseur 
(France) 

40 ft. 

46 ft. 

6 ft. 9 in. 

Without engine, etc., 
00 Ibs. 

385 sq. ft. 


Two hand-wheels and 
pivoted foot-lever. 


Two vertical rudders 
at rear, operated by 
feet. 


Horizontal divided 
plane at rear (right- 
hand wheel control). 


Warping main planes 
(left-hand wheel 
control). Ailerons 
are sometimes fit- 
ted. 


Own propeller power; 
two wheels. 


On wheels and skids. 


Two-bladed, steel 
and aluminum; 6 
ft. 10 in. 

Direct. 


60 miles per hour. 


One person. 


Canoe-shaped body 
of lattice girder. 


21 ft. x 6 ft. 8 in. 
Covered fabric; 
double surface. 


In body, above rear 
edge of wings. 


$5,000. 


1o-mile flight. 


Latham, et al. 
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While the guiding of an aeroplane 
requires undivided attention and great 


concentration of mind, it is not so 
tiring as it sounds; Mr. Wright, at least, 
with his great experience and _ practice, 
can relax and take his hand from the 
balancing lever once in a while, when 
it becomes necessary to adjust the motor, 
but even this cannot be done with the 
front control. 

Mr. Orville Wright has a system of con- 
trol somewhat different from that of his 
brother Wilbur. He warps the main 
planes of his machine and turns the verti- 
cal planes in the rear with one lever, 
with a jointed hand-piece, so that both 
operations are accomplished simultaneously. 
Wilbur has a single lever arranged so 
that it may be moved in two directions 
at the same time to accomplish the 
same result. 

The Wright machine is driven by two 
wooden propellers connected by chains with 
its thirty-horse-power motor. ‘The machine 
will fly about forty miles an hour. Abroad it 
costs $7,500, and it will probably be sold 
at about that price when put on the market 
in this country. 


THE CURTISS BIPLANE 


The Curtiss machine, like the Wright, 
is a biplane, but instead of warping the 
main planes for balancing purposes, it has 
between the main planes small, movable, 
balancing planes which are worked by wires 
attached to a yoke fitting around the shoul- 
ders of the aviator. ‘The Curtiss machine is 
turned by its rear rudder, and the balancing 
planes are used to tip the machine in 
rounding a curve to prevent it from sheering 
sideways. The rear rudder is turned by 
means of two wires connected to the steer- 
ing-wheel in front of the aviator. A bamboo 
pole runs forward from this wheel to the 
horizontal planes forward. The driver of 
the Curtiss machine has a foot-pedal to 
govern the acceleration of the engine and 
a brake to operate after landing; and he 
has both hands on a steering-wheel directly 
in front of him, as with an automobile, 
while the swaying of his body moves 
the balancing planes. ‘The Curtiss motor 
weighs about the same as the Wright 
motor, but it gives 50 instead of 30 horse- 
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power. The price of the whole machine 
is quoted at $4,000. 


THE FARMAN BIPLANE 


The Farman biplane has, instead of the 
balancing planes, ailerons or movable ad- 
ditions to the main planes. ‘These and the 
horizontal plane in front are controlled by 
one lever, which moves forward and back- 
ward as the aviator wishes to go down or 
up; and left and right, if he wishes to get 
more lift on the right or on the left side. 
Steering is done by the feet on a crosspiece 
connected by wires with the rudder in the 
rear. With a fifty-horse-power Gnome 
motor, this machine costs about $5,600 in 
Europe. 


THE FARMAN MONOPLANE 


Mr. Farman has recently built a mono- 
plane which bears a strong resemblance to 
his biplane, and which he hopes will develop 
great speed. ; 


THE ANTOINETTE MONOPLANE 


The Antoinette monoplane, the most 
picturesque of all flying craft, is built by the 
Société Antoinette, in France, under the 
direction of M. Léon Levasseur. It is one 
of the most beautiful and carefully made 
machines that have been designed. Its 
mahogany hull, built like a racing shell, is 
gracefully formed, and its skeleton frame in 
the rear is as finely shaped as the tail of a 
fish. Its wings stretch on each side with 
their silken covering like the wings of a bird. 
The propeller has two aluminum blades 
of the shape of aspoon. A comfortable seat 
is provided for the aviator in the middle of 
the body, where he can look out over his 
machine; when a passenger is carried, the 
passenger sits directly in line with the aviator. 
The motor is mounted in front in the prow 
of the boat-shaped body. A mast rises in 
the centre of the machine, from which 
wire guys run to each wing. These wires 
run over pulleys, and, by means of a hand- 
wheel at the side of the operator, he can pull 
the wires and warp one wing or the other 
as he wishes. Another hand-wheel controls 
the horizontal rudders which, contrary 
to biplane construction, are in the rear, on 
the tail. Some of the Antoinettes are 
equipped with ailerons, or auxiliary wing-tips, 
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hinged to the outer rear edge of the wings, 
by which the same result as warping the 
wing itself is accomplished. The steering 
rudder is moved by the feet resting against 
a pivoted crosspiece like the arrangement in 
a single shell (for rowing). 

Antoinette single machines cost about 
$5,000, fitted with a 50 horse-power motor, 
and about $8,000 for two-seated machines 
with 100 horse-power motor; this includes 
tuition at Paris or London. The Antoinette 
will make a speed of about 60 miles an hour. 


THE BLERIOT MONOPLANE 


The Blériot monoplane is perhaps the 
most famous machine of this type, having 
been the first machine to fly across the Eng- 
lish Channel. The large Blériot has one 
large plane, directly under which is the 
motor and the seat for the aviator. The 
propeller is just in front of the front edge of 
the plane; a framework extends to the 
rear, carrying the horizontal and vertical 
rudders. Two wheels, which carry the 
motor, are placed under the framework, 
and a third wheel supports the tail. 

The Blériot has a very ingenious device 
for controlling the steering and balancing. 
This is a bell-shaped piece of metal, with an 
upright post, on the top of which is a little 
hand-wheel. This is mounted on a uni- 
versal joint, so that it can be rocked in any 
direction. Wires are attached to the cir- 
cumference of this bell and run to the rear 
horizontal rudder for elevating and depress- 
ing, and to the balancing device for warping 
the main wing. If the machine rears up in 
front, the wheel is pushed forward; if one 
side rises, the wheel is pushed in that 
direction and the machine is brought back 
to an even keel. The aviator can control 
the balance of his whole machine with the 
one wheel. 

A smaller-sized Blériot is built — the 
cross-Channel model — in which the aviator 
sits in the framework which supports the 
wings. This brings the centre of gravity 
and the centre of support closer together, 
which is one of the elemental points about 
which there is much discussion among mono- 
plane builders — that is, whether the weight 
should be hung under the centre of support 
(as in the large Blériot) to get the pendulum 
effect, or whether they should be concentric 
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(as in the small Blériot and the Antoinette) 
for greater ease of balance. 

The large Blériot costs more, of course, 
but the cross-Channel type is one of the 
cheapest machines — $2,400, with a 25 
horse-power Anzani motor. Several of these 
have been brought to this country. 

All the machines except the Wrights’ 
start on wheels, under their own power, 
as do also some of the foreign-built Wright 
machines. The American Wright machines 
start on a movable track. 

It is impossible to say which is the best 
machine. Even those who know most 
about air navigation cannot agree which is 
the better type— monoplane or biplane. 
The monoplane seems capable of greater 
speed. It can be constructed to offer the 
minimum resistance to the air and to present 
a small area of surface in relation to its 
weight, and it is more dependent upon its 
motor. Biplanes, on the other hand, are 
slower-flying and seem to depend more 
upon their balancing devices for main- 
taining equilibrium. The biplane is, as a 
rule, larger, and is more suited to carrying 
passengers. ‘The Sommer machine has car- 
ried as many as five passengers at a time. 
In France an aviator took up twenty 
passengers, one after another, during one 
afternoon. 

Until now, both here and abroad, the 
biplane has been by far the more popular 
machine, but the speed of the monoplane 
in the Rheims meet of this year may gain 
more adherence for this type. Certainly 
the monoplane will be better known in this 
country after the great international meet 
at Garden City in September. Perhaps, 
too, by 1911 the sport and business of flying 
will have reached the same condition in this 
country as it has abroad, where machines 
are for sale to anyone who wishes to fly. 

In this country there are at present two 
companies manufacturing flying-machines 
which are making flights before the public 
— the Wrights and Curtiss. 

Neither of these companies has devoted 
its attention to selling machines because 
the demand for exhibitions is so great and 
the amount of money to be made by public 
flights is so large that they have not desired 
to sell machines to other people who might 
enter into competition with themselves, 
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Mr. Wright received $15,000 for flights 
made during the Hudson-Fulton celebra- 
tion; Mr. Curtiss won $10,000 for two and 
a half hours’ work in the air, flying from 
Albany to New York; and very large sums 
are guaranteed for flights by organizers of 
future meets. It was rumored that Paul- 
han received $50,000 at Los Angeles last 
winter. The holding of the Gordon-Bennett 
meet at Garden City this fall alone will cost 
more than $200,000, and provision is being 
made on the grounds for the accommodation 
of 100,000 people a day. The Long Island 
Railroad is preparing to haul 50,000 people, 
and stalls are being prepared for automobiles 
which will bring probably 25,000 more. 


THE DIRIGIBLE AIRSHIP 


The interest and excitement over aero- 
plane records and the accident to the 
Zeppelin airship have obscured the possibili- 
ties of the dirigible. The German Airship 
Stock Company, of which the great Ham- 
burg-American Steamship Company and 
the Zeppelin Airship Company are the 
largest stockholders, equipped the A. S. 
(airship) Deutschland for passenger service 
between their airship dock at Friedrichshafen 
and Dusseldorf, a run of 65 miles. The 
Hamburg-American Packet Company sent 
its representative to Friedrichshafen to 
take charge of handling the passengers at 
this station. Tickets were sold at $50 for 
the round trip, and accommodations were 
provided for 36 passengers. This ship was 
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fitted with carpeted cabins of mahogany 
inlaid with pearl, and had on board a 
buffet service for the convenience of passen- 
gers. It was 485 feet long, was equipped 
with motors aggregating 330 horse-power, 
and could make a speed of 45 miles an hour. 
Carrying 20 passengers, it sailed more than 
three hundred miles in nine hours on its 
initial voyage, half the trip in the teeth of a 
stiff wind. In spite of the accident which 
wrecked this ship, the line will be extended 
to Baden-Baden, and already plans are 
made for a similar line to run between 
Hamburg and Berlin, and, later, from 
Hamburg to London. 

Mr. Ballin, the general manager of the 
Hamburg-American Line, is very enthusi- 
astic over the future of this method of travel, 
and there are some who believe that the 
ocean will be crossed inside of two years. 

Plans are now being carried out for an 
expedition to the Arctic regions next year 
with two Zeppelin airships. The S. S. 
Mainz has already sailed for Spitzbergen to 
establish a base of supplies. 

While it is true that the A. S. Deutschland 
was wrecked, her successful trip with passen- 
gers marks the beginning of an era of airship 
navigation, and there is no more reason to 
doubt its future than there was to doubt the 
future of the steamboat because the English 
tugs which preceded Fulton’s Clermont by six 
years never made more than one trip, or that 
the unfortunate accident to Hon. C. S. Rolls 
proves the impracticability of the aeroplane. 


THE EVERLASTING POWER 


HERE are thousands and thousands 
of square miles in the United 


States which, except for the power 
of falling water, would suffer the pinch of 
industria! depression within the next fifty 
years. ‘There are many other regions where 
only the development of water-power can 
bring thick settlement. In the West it 
means the building up of the country. East 
of the Mississippi, where eight-tenths of the 
people live and nine-tenths of the manu- 
facturing is done, it is more important. It 


means in many districts the continuance of 
prosperity. 

For the public welfare it is imperative that 
the power of the water as it descends from 
the hills be turned to man’s use. Moreover, 
from the natural condition it is almost 
necessary that it be developed as a monopoly, 
at least so far as each district is concerned. 

It seems, therefore, that for the public 
good it would be wise to recognize the 
monopoly feature, and in the beginning to 
devise means for controlling its power over 
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the business and fortunes of the people 
whom it serves. 

What water-power may mean to a state 
is exemplified by the possible developments 
in Georgia. Ifa layer of coal that would 
yield millions of tons a year were discovered 
in north Georgia, every train moving South 
would be filled with men hurrying to the 
scene; a stream of gold would flow toward 
its development; steamship lines would 
again be running into Charleston, Bruns- 
wick, and Savannah, carrying immigrants 
to loose the stored-up power. 

Mr. George M. Chapin of Atlanta has 
investigated for THE WorLD’s Work the 
situation and its possibilities. 

Georgia is crossed by a series of ridges 
spreading fan-shaped from the northeastern 
part of the state in a southerly direction, 
dividing it into six great basins. Crossing 
the state almost as the crow flies, from 
Augusta to Columbus runs what may be 
called the southern fall-line. Between it 
and the mountains to the north is the larger 
part of the water-power of Georgia — 
almost 550,000 horse-power at the minimum 
flow of the streams as they now run. 

THE HORSE-POWER OF SIX GREAT BASINS 

Min. H. P. 





for Six 
High-water 

Name of Basin Min. H. P. Months 
Savannah 175,462 269,184 
Ogeechee 3,895 9,730 
Altamaha 47,088 78,272 
Appalachicola 173,786 281,550 
Mobile 579524 95,804 
Tennessee 33,895 65,333 
Total for six basins . 491,650 799,873 


To this must be added the power of many 
small streams, which brings the total of the 
minimum flow to 548,000 horse-power for 
twenty-four hours in the day. 

At one end of the fall-line is Augusta. 
It was made a manufacturing city by the 
power of the Savannah River. Sixty-five 
years ago the canals were built which are 
now supplying the 12,800 horse-power 
which lights the city, runs its street-car lines, 
and is sold to the mills for $5.50 per horse- 
power for a sixteen-hour day. , 

At the other end of the fall-line is 
Columbus. Within thirty-four miles of the 
city the Chattahoochee falls 370 feet, which 
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will make possible the development of 
125,000 horse-power. ‘Ten thousand horse- 
power is now at work. 

In the rest of Georgia 144,000 horse- 
power is now harnessed; but this, according 
to Mr. M. R. Hall, of the United States 
Geological Survey, represents only about 
80,000 horse-power in the table printed 
above, because it is not based upon a 24- 
hour day but upon various systems of 
development — “some plants use the actual 
flow only, others storing half of the time and 
using twenty-four hours’ flow in twelve hours; 
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THE DRAINAGE BASINS OF GEORGIA 


Between the western and southern fall-lines are most of the water- 
power and practically all of the manutacturing cities 


and others still, as is the case with most of the 
modern hydro-electric plants, being capable 
of producing for a portion of each day three 
or four times as much power as could be pro- 
duced continuously twenty-four hoursa day.” 

With one-sixth of the power of the mini- 
mum flow of its rivers in use, Georgia (like 
most of the Atlantic States) is awaiting 
development — and development is com- 


ing. Rights on the headwaters of the 
Chattahoochee, the Chestatee, and the 


Etowah Rivers are held by interests affil- 
iated with the Westinghouse Company. 
An Atlanta company proposes to dam the 
Tugelo for 18,000 horse-power. ‘There are 
plans for the further use of the Savannah 
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River, and on the Broad River a 40,000 
horse-power plant is planned — and there 
are many other smaller enterprises on foot, 
enough perhaps to double the use now 
made of the rivers. 

The real significance of it all lies in the 
relation of the cost of this power to the 
cost of power generated by coal. The 
minimum cost of steam power in Atlanta 
is $35, ranging upward according to the 
efficiency of the plant. The insufficient 
supply of electric power which reaches 
Atlanta now is sold at $34.40. At Augusta 
the price is $5.50. ‘The Southern Power 
Company in the Carolinas charges large 
consumers a minimum of $22. 

What is the need of regulation? ‘There 
is a little town in the West where the people 
live by pumping water from driven wells to 
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irrigate their orchards. The pumps are 
run by electricity furnished by a company 
owning the only water-power in the vicinity. 
There is no other electric power to be had, 
and the price of coal is prohibitive. The 
company now follows the enlightened policy 
of charging a reasonable rate, and the 
orchardists prosper. But if it should 
change hands and adopt a more narrow- 
minded policy, it could take for the use of 
its power nearly all the profits of the or- 
chards. It could, if it wished, by following 
further this method, finally get control of 
the land itself. Perhaps this may seem a 
remote danger, and yet men who would lend 
money on irrigated land elsewhere would 
hardly lend money on these orchards—unless 
a contract for a certain rate on the power 
was made to cover the term of the mortgage. 


THE CONTROL OF WATER-POWER 


BY 


HENRY 


HE National Conservation Associa- 

tion has proposed that four provi- 
sions be incorporated into all future 

grants of water-power rigiits by state or na- 
tion, THE WorLD’s Work presented these 
recommendations to Major Henry L. Hig- 
ginson, of Boston, whose banking-house has 
made possible many water-power develop- 
ments. He made the following comments: 
“T think the United States, or a state 
which grants the use of its water-power, 
may fairly ask for a royalty if it seems worth 
while to do so. In many cases the builders 
of dams or the users of water cannot afford 
to pay anything for this right. In many 
cases the enterprisers have found that the 
cost of dams, canals, etc., was too great 
to allow profitable use of capital even when 
no such royalty was paid. I know of three 
water-powers, two of which may pay some 
day but which will not now pay even a fair 
return on their cost. I know a third which 
will pay interest on the cost of the work, 
though at only a moderate rate. Probably 
in each case these water-powers will do 
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better in the future than at present, else they 
certainly woula not be worth touching. 

“(a) ‘Prompt development, on pain of 
forfeiture of the grant.’ Sometimes the 
enterpriser can develop promptly, and 
sometimes not. Physical difficulties, which 
are entirely unforeseen, arise; financial diffi- 
culties arise in the same way. I know of 
one fine water-power where much more 
money was needed than was anticipated (the 
estimates had been made by several first-rate 
engineers of wide experience), and the call 
for more money came in the fall of 1907. 
Many of the investors could not put up more 
money without serious loss or inconvenience. 
It would have been unjust to make them 
forfeit what they had already put in. 

“ (b) ‘Payment of reasonable compen- 
sation for the benefits granted by the people, 
with periodic readjustment of the rate of 
compensation, so as to insure justice both to 
the investor and to the public.’ This clause 
appears just, and may beso. One must de- 
pend upon the judges. Usually United States 
officers or state officers regard but one side 


























and are hard on the enterprisers. They 
do net know the difficulties, and are apt to 
conceive that the enterprisers are not honest. 

“ (c) ‘The limitation of all such grants 
to periods not exceeding fifty years, and 
reservation of the right to terminate and 
reconvey the grant for proper cause and 
upon equitable compensation; together with 
proper inspection and publicity of records 
and accounts.’ If an enterpriser builds a 
water-power under these conditions, he 
must get back all his money with a hand- 
some rate of interest in fifty years, else he 
would be a fool to touch the enterprise. If 
the government reserves the right to ter- 
minate the grant at any time, he would be a 
fool to touch it at all. Proper inspection 
and publicity of records and accounts are 
wise and fair. 

“ (d) ‘Recognition of the right of appro- 
priate public authorities to make reason- 
able regulations as to rates of service.’ 
Here, again, it depends upon the public 
officers, as they decide whether the regu- 
lations are reasonable or not. It is much 
easier to do business with private individuals 
or corporations than with legislators or 
Congress, and also much fairer. An individ- 
ual or corporation can be taken into court 
and treated according to law. No such 
right exists in regard to the United States, 
or witha state. In this I may be mistaken, 
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but it is at least difficult to sue the state. 
Further, contracts with the United States 
or with legislators are liable to attack and 
change by these legislators, who often do 
not understand business and are not experi- 
enced in enterprises. 

‘““A fair number of water-powers have 
been developed by corporations consisting 
of small investors, and if this investing 
public is chilled by adverse legislation, the 
money for new enterprises will not be forth- 
coming. The experience of the public, 
so far as I know, has not increased its 
confidence in water-power enterprises. 

“Tt has to be remembered that sagacious 
people do not take up these enterprises for 
5 or 6 per cent. interest. Why should they, 
when they can let their money at 5 per cent. 
interest and think no more about it? 

“Guard natural resources; put this busi- 
ness into hands of experienced men who 
are strictly fair in their dealings; let them 
receive the enterprisers not as enemies but 
as friends in whom they trust. If the 
majority of the human race were not (on 
the whole) honest, the business world would 
have been smashed long ago. Let the 
Government pay promptly its dues, arrange 
matters so that the legislatures or Congress 
cannot interfere with a bargain once made, 
and perhaps people will be willing to deal 
with the Government.” 


A COOPERATIVE KITCHEN 
THAT WORKS 


HOW FIFTY PEOPLE IN CARTHAGE, MO., HAVE REDUCED THE COST OF LIVING AND 
ELIMINATED MANY HOUSEHOLD WORRIES 


BY 


E. BLAIR WALL 


E’VE a new auto, but my wife 
® cannot go out with me or learn 
to run it. She is always cook- 


ing, or has just cooked, or is just going to 
cook, or is too tired from cooking. If 





there’s a way out of this, with something 
to eat still in sight, for Heaven’s sake, 
tell us!” 

This wail of our ex-Senator was inter- 
rupted by a suffering and skeptical mine- 
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operator: “Never to hear a word about 
the servants that have just left, or are here, 
or are coming to-morrow — perhaps! If 
you’ve got something, you'll have to show 
us. We’re in Missouri, and we’re ready 
for anything!” 

The women were slower— maybe the 
dream was too beautiful. But they called 

a meeting of the interested people and or- 
ceed a Coéperative Kitchen. The men 
took charge. ‘The Kitchen was started 
with a membership of sixty people. 

The house we rented is nearly a mile from 
the business section, but street-cars run 
within a couple of blocks. The house is 
a fine old residence, with wide porches 
and a big lawn. ‘The first floor had a long 
music-room on one side of a deep hall, 
while on the other side the library and 
dining-room could be thrown together, 
thus giving two large dining-rooms. ‘The 
table spot for each family was determined 
by lot. Sufficient space was left between 
tables to insure privacy. 

In the beginning, each futistly provided 
and equipped its own table. Dishes and 
silver were brought as needed, each lady 
attending to her own table-linen. It was 
agreed that extras — canned fruit, jellies, 
etc. — should be provided by each table 
for its own use, and that occasional assess- 
ments of five cents per capita should be 
made for breakage of glassware. 

Our manager has entire charge and 
receives $35 per month, plus rooms and 
board for her family. The second floor 
is the family home, though two extra rooms 
are rented and the income is added to the 
finances of the Kitchen. The third floor 
provides rooms for the servants. 

An advisory committee of three audits 
the books and determines all matters of 
general interest. In case a member wishes 
to withdraw during the period for which 
he has pledged himself, it is expected that 
he will fill the vacancy he creates. His sub- 
stitute must be approved by this committee. 

Two cooks, two waitresses, and a dish- 
washer constitute the working force, but 
an extra waitress is necessary in serving 
dinner. Oddly enough, the dishwasher is 
the most difficult to keep. Our dish- 
washers, with most discouraging unanimity, 
“gave notice” on the second day. A sub- 
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increase in wages finally solved 
the problem. All the servants have two 
hours off every afternoon, and this goes 
far toward reconciling them to long days. 
They say, too, that it is much pleasanter 
to work in the Kitchen than in a kitchen. 
There are enough of them together to pre- 
vent the isolation necessary in a one- 
family home. Their relations with the 
members are more nearly those of a stenog- 
rapher with her employer. One absolute 
rule of the Kitchen is, mo tips. On alter- 
nate Sunday nights the waitresses are off 
duty. The children of the Kitchen help 
serve that night, and it is an evening looked 
forward to by them. 

The Kitchen started as a three months’ 
experiment at $3 per adult member per 
week. After the first quarter it was de- 
cided that by increasing the price and 
reducing the membership to fifty, a reading- 
room could be provided. ‘The codperative 
spirit still held. The room was artistically 
furnished by voluntary contributions; books 
and magazines appeared without waiting 
to be called for; and a spot was ready for 
the guest of any member awaiting a hostess. 

The initiation fee is now $3.50 per. adult, 
and half-price for children under seven 
and over two years of age. Servants or 
nursemaids are on a two-third rate, if they 
are not served by the waitresses. Guests 
for single meals, ordinarily twenty-five 
cents. On Wednesday night, “Guest 
Night,” the charge is thirty-five cents per 
guest. The initiation fee carries with it 
a life membership. Come back when you 
will, your place is there—if there is a 
vacancy! When a member has a guest for 
the period of one full week or more, the 
rate is that of a member. The hostess 
sees, too, that the table is fitted for an extra. 

The menus planned by the manager are 
surprising for the price. She buys in 
quantities, of tourse, so is able to command 
wholesale rates. Even that fact, though, 
in this reign of high prices hardly explains 
the Kitchen bills-of-fare. For instance, this 
is what we had yesterday: 

Breakfast: Cereals, Tea, Cocoa, Coffee, Hot 
Cakes, Delicious Broiled Ham, Lyonnaise 
Potatoes. (Children may have eggs, 1 ‘milk, ol 
cereals at any meal. Eggs and bacon are fre- 
quently served for breakfast.) 


stantial 


2 
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Luncheon: Chicken Salad, Macaroni and 
Cheese, Hot Biscuits, Apple Sauce and Ginger- 
bread, Tea, Chocolate, Coffee. (As a rule, 
luncheon is planned with particular thought 
for the children. Dessert is rarely served at 
luncheon.) 

Dinner: Broiled Porterhouse Steak, Stuffed 
Baked Potatoes, Home-made Boston Baked 
Beans, Home-made Boston Brown Bread, 
Lettuce, French Dressing, Blanc-mange, Orange 
Sauce, Coffee. 

We have, of course, the Southern habit 
of warm bread three times a day. Light 
bread, raisin bread, nut bread, and rolls 
are made at the Kitchen, and salt-rising 
is made for the Kitchen twice each week. 

Our manager has made a study of the 
nutritive quality and combinations of meals 
to be served. Economical managing of 
what might otherwise be food-waste has 
had full consideration. 

The financial side of the Kitchen is, of 
course, the vital one for those who would 
go and do likewise. January was our 
hardest month: 


INCOME AND EXPENSES, JANUARY 


Servants $134.00 
Manager’s salary 35.00 
PRON ee el eo eS Ket Ss 40.00 
Light, heat,ice . . 1. 1. 1. «1s 38.00 
Two telephones - & & & 3.50 
ne ee 
Milk and cream 64.00 
oO rr 2 
Incidentals fm a x 5.95 
Cash on hand February 1st . . . 4.25 
$795.00 
Membership dues . $700.00 
Rent from two rooms 15.00 
Guests 80.00 


$795.00 


The two cooks are paid $7.50 per week 
each. The waitresses receive $5 per week. 
Under the item of incidentals are included 
the extra waitress, work of a woman scrub- 
bing the verandas, and laundry for the 
rented rooms. 

Much of the success of our Codperative 
Kitchen is due to our manager, a lady of 
personal charm, business ability, and a 
trained mind to bear on the problems of 
the Kitchen. Many duties fall to her that 
were not nominated in the bond — for 
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instance, the oversight of the bachelors’ 
tables. The extra bills are gladly paid by 
the bachelors. 

Another large factor of our success is 
the true spirit of coéperation that prevails. 
If a light or a grate-fire is burning uselessly, 
a member turns it off with never a thought 
that such leaks should be watched by some- 
body. In the matter of meals it is accepted 
that the food requirements of the greatest 
number must control; yet the personal 
“notions” are regarded to an extent that 
would be impossible except under the most 
home-like conditions. 

One perplexing problem was that of the 
man whose business takes him away from 
home periodically, and for a week or more. 
He pays his initiation fee, then pays a 
slightly increased rate for the meals he 
takes in the Kitchen. The problem has 
not yet found a satisfactory solution. It 
is bigger than the first glance suggests. We 
prefer the stay-at-home members. 

Our social evenings are impromptu, as 
a rule. A dance for the children of the 
Kitchen and their little friends was one of 
our record events. 
celebrated, and evenings for friends promise 
to grow more frequent in the future. 

One Carthaginian turned the light of 
his wit and his keen power of sarcasm on 
the Kitchen while it was a mere toddling, 
stumbling thing in its infancy. With an 
emphasis quite indescribable, he christened 
it “The Home of the Help-less.”” But at 
the beginning of the last quarter this gentle- 
man applied for memberships for himself 
and wife. Last night he was heard to 
say, with a depth of meaning not to be 
limited : 

“Think of it! Think of it! I haven’t 
heard a word about the servants-we-couldn’t- 
get for three. long, l-o-v-e-l-y months!” 
He tipped back on the wide veranda and 
bit off a cigar emphatically: “Im down 
as a life-member, let. me tell you right now! 


The meals may be plain, but they are. 


balanced. The quality makes up for any 
amount of frills and trimming. Besides, 
they keep a man in shape. He forgets 
what he has eaten when it leaves him com- 
fortable. You couldn’t get me out of this 
thing! No more caressing the stomach for 
mine!” 


Birthday dinners are - 








GOOD TENEMENTS FOR A MILLION 
PEOPLE 


THE STORY OF 


NEW YORK’S SUCCESSFUL FIGHT FOR BETTER HOUSING 


EMILY WAYLAND DINWIDDIE 


HE dispassionate, statistical report 
of the New York City Tenement 


House Department says that at 
the close of 1909 there were in the city 
ninety-six thousand windowless rooms— 
the “black holes” of New York. But their 
number is not increasing, and one-fourth of 
the population of the city lives in tenements 
with light and air — tenements built under 
the present advanced law. 

It is a curious fact that that invention 
of evil known as the “double-decker dumb- 
bell”? tenement, our most recent type of 
tenement building with dark rooms, was 
introduced as a prize plan in the first tene- 
ment-house competition, though it was con- 
demned by discriminating judges even at 
that time. 

These tall houses with dark halls and 
dark rooms and as many as one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty persons in one 
building are the peculiar property of New 
York and a few neighboring cities which 
have copied them. 

But in spite of these houses the story of 
New York is a story of progress. 

The city is rid of many of the worst of 
the old slums. It is a far cry from the days 
of the fever centres and the times when a 
tenement house was reformed by having 
the number of pigs about it “reduced to 
that allowed by law!” 

This sounds almost as remote to-day as 
a description of the filth in China or India. 
The Board of Health tore down some of the 
worst of the fever-infected houses long ago, 
and advancing sanitary standards have now 
wiped out in the city as a whole both typhus 
and cholera, old dreaded plagues of New 


York; and better sanitation and vaccination 
together have practically eliminated small- 
pox as well. 

Gotham Court, in which a sanitary 
inspector found that, of the 504 inmates, 146 
were suffering from diseases of various 
kinds — including four cases of smallpox, 
eight of typhus fever, seven of scarlet fever, 
twenty-seven of infantile marasmus, twelve 
of consumption, five of dysentery, and a 
large number of cases of diarrhoeal and 
skin diseases — is now a thing of the past. 
In giving the infant mortality statistics for 
this house it was reported that: “30 per 
cent. of those born here do not survive a 
twelve-month.” 

This was a building to which one might 
apply Jacob Riis’s phrase and say that 
children were “damned, not born into it.” 
But Gotham Court has finally been torn 
down. 

As Gotham Court has gone its way, so, 
too, have the Baptist Church Tenement — 
one of the worst of its type —and Five 
Points and the infamous Mulberry Bend, 
the joint-site of which is now a tenement 
park where black-eyed Italian babies play 
and Italian fathers and mothers crowd the 
benches and no thought of danger need 
enter one’s mind. 

Just as notable progress has been made in 
New York in the erection of model tene- 
ments as in the destruction of old slum 
centres. The early efforts in this direction 
have well stood the test of time. 

Mr. Alfred T. White, the pioneer in 
America in model-tenement erection, began 
thirty years ago the building of well- 
constructed block dwellings and cottages 
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in Brooklyn, giving a practical object lesson 
showing that good, healthful, safe houses 
could be built and made to pay, and that 
tenants liked to live in them. 

The Improved Dwellings Association 
houses in Manhattan and the Astral Apart- 
ments in Brooklyn followed Mr. White’s 
buildings. 

Years ago Miss Ellen Collins bought a 
house at 325-329 Water Street, which had 
been “a haunt of thieves and prostitutes 
and had been the scene of several bloody 
fights. ‘The neighborhood had a_pecu- 
liarly evil reputation. The halls, stairs, 
and interior rooms were almost wholly 
dark, day and night, and were a favorite 
hiding-place for criminals when chased by 
the police.” The rents had dwindled to 
almost nothing. 

Yet within a very short time a total 
transformation was brought about without 
change in the class of tenants — peddlers, 
longshoremen, ragpickers, and the like, 
the poorest of the poor. Rents were paid 
regularly, giving an income of 54 per cent. 
a year over all expenses. ‘Arrests sud- 


denly diminished in number, the dirt and 


filth in the halls and apartments disap- 
peared; the empty apartments quickly 
filled; the children withdrew from the 
streets to the yard in the rear, where they 
found a better playground. The tenants 
began to regard their rooms as ‘home’ 
instead of living-places; the collection of 
rents became easier; fighting, which had 
been the rule, became the rare exception, 
and the general condition of financial, moral, 
and physical health among the tenants 
improved.” So reported the Gilder Tene- 
ment House Commission. 

What had Miss Collins done to bring all 
this about? She had simply put into prac- 
tice the old saying —to reform tenants 
you must begin with the landlord. She 
made extensive improvements in the build- 
ing. She enlarged the backyards by tear- 
ing down a rear wall and by cutting off 
one room on each floor. She had a light- 
well put in and windows cut from the dark 
halls. 

To the very laths the house was renovated; 
a capable resident-agent was placed in 
charge; rules for the tenants were put into 
effect, and, it may be added, were observed 
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uncomplainingly. Liquor-selling in the 
house was stopped and a little creamery 
was started by the janitor for selling dairy 
drinks, from which the building took its 
neighborhood name, the Buttermilk House. 

Later Miss Collins added new buildings 
to the group under her control, and for 
twenty-three years conducted the work, 
until on account of age and failing health 
she was obliged to give it up a few years ago. 
In selling the houses finally, the rules she 
had made for the tenants were included as 
a part of the title, and a proviso was added 
that the property should revert to Miss 
Collins or her heirs if it ever sheltered a 
saloon, a lottery, or a disorderly house. 

In 1896, following a series of conferences 
called by the Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor, was formed a 
new model tenement association, now the 
largest in the city —the City and Subur- 
ban Homes Company. Dr. E. R. L. 
Gould, the president of the company, tells 
the story that one of his friends said to him 
when he was starting the work: 

“Gould, why do you waste your life on 
an unpractical scheme like this? It will 
never give any results.” 

Yet, according to its report of last year, 
the company now owns five large groups of 
tenement buildings and one of cottages, in 
various parts of the city—one group 
alone shelters eight hundred and sixty-one 
families — and the properties pay contin- 
uously four per cent. or more. 

In 1898 Mr. Lawrence Veiller presented 
to the Charity Organization Society a plan 
for a permanent association to work for 
better tenements. Acting upon his sug- 
gestion, the Tenement House Committee 
of the society was formed and has been 
continuously active ever since. 

In 1900 Mr. Veiller prepared the first 
tenement-house exhibition ever held. In 
the same year the legislature authorized 
the appointment of the Tenement House 
Commission. Under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Robert W. de Forest, the Tenement 
House Law of 1tgor1 and amendments to 
the city charter were drafted, creating a 
Tenement House Department, a new branch 
of municipal government. 

That law has revolutionized the type of 
new buildings going up. Instead of the 
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halls and ten out of fourteen rooms being 
dark on the stories below the top floor, all 
halls and rooms in new houses. now have 
light and air. Instead of twenty-eight-inch- 
wide air-shafts, giving almost no light below 
the highest story, there are now inner courts, 
twelve and a half by twenty-five feet, with 
a tunnel at the bottom extending out to the 
street or yard to give a constant current 
of fresh air. Privacy is secured by requir- 
ing individual sanitary accommodations for 
each family. Cellar walls and floors are 
now made waterproof instead of frequently 
not being properly protected against 
dampness. 

Mr. de Forest reported that in the early 
years. after the passage of the law it was a 
Sunday diversion on the East Side to take 
relatives and friends to see the new build- 
ings and admire the light rooms and other 
improvements. 

The Tenement House Law of 1901, more- 
over, not only regulated new construction, 
but required improvements in existing 
houses. This was much more difficult. 
The eighty thousand and more old tene- 
ment-houses could not be destroyed. All 
that could be done was to compel them to 
be improved as far as possible without 
complete rebuilding. The law required 
that dark, interior rooms must be lighted 
and ventilated, at least by large windows 
to adjoining rooms; dark halls must have 
skylights and glass panels or windows cut 
in, until they were made light; every family 
must have a proper fire-escape and decent 
sanitary accommodations; and the houses 
must be kept clean and -in good repair. 
And to see that these things were done the 
new Tenement House Department assumed 
full charge of the tenement-houses — do- 
ing away with the old divided responsi- 
bility among the Board of Health, Building 
Department, Fire Department, and Police 
Department, resulting in everybody’s busi- 
ness becoming nobody’s business. 

During the eight years of its existence the 
Department, as one item of its work, has 
compelled the lighting of sixty-four thou- 
sand dark rooms in the city, including 
twenty-five thousand in the last year alone. 

But even more remarkable are the new 
buildings. To-day, nine years after the 


assage of our present comprehensive tene- 
o 
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ment law and eight years after the creation 
of the Tenement House Department, we 
have one million people, one-fourth of the 
entire population of the city, living in new 
houses erected by commercial builders 
under the law, which give an amount of 
light and air, sanitary equipment, and pro- 
tection against fire undreamed of in the 
“‘dumb-bell”’ period except in the few houses 
built by charitable enterprise. 

In the meanwhile, philanthropic effort, 
instead of being checked, has been stimu- 
lated. Witness the following notable ex- 
amples within little more than a decade: 

The houses of the New York Fireproof 
Tenement Company have been erected. 

The D. O. Mills Model Tenements have 
been built. 

The Foote Tri-Court Tenement has been 
opened. 

Mrs. Frederic S. Lee’s buildings have 
been constructed. 

The Misses Stone’s houses have been in 
successful operation. 

Phipps’s houses Nos. 1 and 2 have been 
added to the list of new model buildings. 

The City and Suburban Homes Com- 
pany is not only building new houses but 
is also taking over Miss Ellen Collins’s line 
of work by adding (to the care of the estates 
built by the company) model management 
of houses built by others. 

The Vanderbilt sanitary tenements, with 
special open-air features such as outside 
stairways and open loggias, designed for 
families in which there is tuberculosis, are 
already under construction. 

Model cottages to be erected with funds 
supplied by Mrs. Russell Sage are planned 
for the Forest Hills suburb of the city. 

The Bush Terminal Company has been 
building model tenements for employees. 

Trinity Church, a large owner of old 
residence property in New York City, is 
carrying out an extensive policy of im- 
provement in the houses which have come 
into its hands on the expiration of leases. 

A new Brooklyn Tenement House Com- 
mittee in connection with the Brooklyn 
Bureau of Charities has been organized to 
work on the other side of the East River 
for the same objects as those for which 
the Tenement House Committee of the 
New York Charity Organization Society is 
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ONE OF THE 96,000 “BLACK HOLES” OF NEW YORK 


Its one window blockaded by a “Sunny Jim” sign 























ONE OF THE MANY THOUSAND GOOD TENEMENT HOMES IN NEW YORK 
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A RELIC OF THE PAST 
**When a tenement-house was reformed by having the number 
of pigs about it reduced to that allowed by law” 


striving. Last and most fundamental of all, 


we are gaining in two things: education and 
the rousing of the moral sentiment of the 





A NEW YORK TENEMENT HALLWAY 


Before the Tenement-House Law «of 1001 
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community. ‘Tenement-dwellers are }:- 
ginning to demand something better thin 
homes that are unfit for human beings, and 
are showing a willingness to do their part 
to get it. The well-housed, comforta)le 
members of the community are learning 
how the others live and are showing a 
stronger sense of responsibility, a feeling 
that the responsibility rests not only on in- 
dividual negligence or avaricious landlords, 
but on every member of the community 
that permits overcrowded, rotting, disease 
and vice-breeding tenements to continue. 
There is an increasing feeling that allowing 
children to grow up in dark rooms, breath- 
ing the sewage from other people’s lungs, 
allowing young girls and boys to live in 
surroundings where the development of 
decency and morality are made very diffi- 
cult, and allowing men and women in the 
prime of life to die of tuberculosis from 
mere lack of sunlight—that these are 


crimes against humanity. 
One bright summer day I stumbled up 
through a hallway in one of these houses 





THE SAME HALLWAY 


Miter the creation of the Tenement-House Commission 
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to a second-story-front apartment on 
nd & Mulberry Street. My hostess, an Irish- 
American (though in the Italian quarter), 


e was doing her family washing in the kitchen, 
ng the second room back from the street. The 

a gas was burning at midday, and I remarked: 
ng “Vou don’t have much light here, do 


In- you ee? 





Js, She pushed her wet hair back from her 
ity hot face and said in an apathetic voice: 

oe “Qh! it’s hell. I am so tired of it J 
wr OF don’t know what to do.” 

ng She threw open the window on the dark 
h- slit of an air shaft and added: 

us, | “What's that for light? And the smell 


is fierce. I have to keep the window shut. 
They don’t care how you live, just so they 
get the money.” 

For twenty years the “dumb-bell” was 
practically the only type of tenement build- 











THE OLD BAPTIST TENEMENT 


A slum stronghold which has been cleaned up 


ing constructed on Manhattan Island. 
There are in existence to-day more than ten 
thousand of these houses. They are ordi- 
narily five, six, or seven stories high. On 
the entrance-floor are frequently two shops 
with three-room apartments in the back. 
In the centre is a long, dark, very narrow 
entrance-hall. On the upper stories are 
four families to a floor. Here on each side 
of every hall are seven rooms, extending 
back from the street to the yard. The 
families in the front usually have four rooms 
each; families in the rear have three. A 
front apartment has one room opening on 
the street; back of this are three rooms with 
windows on an air-shaft twenty-eight inches 
wide. The rear apartments have one room 
opening on a yard ten feet deep, and two 
rooms on the twenty-eight-inch-wide air- 
shaft. Needless to say, the air-shaft rooms, 
front and back, are dark except on the top 
floor. The shafts are “stagnant wells of 
foul air,’ “‘conveyers of noise, odors, and 
disease, and when fire breaks out serve as 
inflammable flues.” 

I know of no more diabolical contrivance 
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yields 5.5 per cent. income houses. 
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THE COURT-YARD OF A NEW TENEMENT-HOUSE IN NEW YORK CITY 


Which takes the place of the ‘dumb-bell ” air-shaft 


In one Italian house they pointed out to 
me a nailed-up window on a one-brick-deep 
air-shaft. 

“We ’bliga nail him up—vno standa 
smell,” they said, beaming cheerfully upon 
me. Yet this air-shaft was supposed to fur- 
nish the light and ventilation for the room. 
The very words light and air seem a 
mockery in some of the houses. 

But if light and fresh air are lacking for 
the tenement population of New York 
City, so also is space. In 1go00 the census 
records showed thirteen blocks in the city 
with more than three thousand persons to 
the single block, twenty-seven blocks with 
more than one thousand to the acre, 
and a small portion of Manhattan Island 
south of Fourteenth Street and east of 
the Bowery housing a population of more 
than half a million— more than _ that 
of Arizona, Delaware, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
Utah, Vermont, or Wyoming, almost as 
jarge as that of North Dakota, and denser 
than the densest parts of Calcutta’ or 
Bombay. 


I was once on a surface car passing 
through a crowded tenement street, when a 
child of three fell and rolled directly in 
front of us. The motorman stopped the 
car barely in time and, with the sweat 
rolling off his face, turned and said: 

“Tt’s the kids that give us hell!” 

It was the first time I had realized the 
strain involved in avoiding accidents in the 
swarming streets. 

No quiet, no rest, and no privacy is the 
accepted situation in our congested dis- 
tricts. The nervous tension produced by 
the endless friction of life on life is evident 
in the women especially. I have seen a 
worn-out mother turn and slap her crying 
child because the noise was more than she 
could bear. And to this life of the tene- 
ments there is the possibility of an ending 
in the inferno of a tenement fire. 

Far over on the West Side, near the Hud- 
son River and not quite so far north as 
“Little Italy,” is the San Juan Hill district 
in which the Negroes are duplicating up 
town the crowding in the Ghetto and the 
old Italian quarter downtown. ‘The state 
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THE TOP OF A “DUMB-BELL” OPENING 


One foot wide by six feet long, the sole source of light and air 
for sixteen rooms where thirty or forty people sleep 


census of 1905 recorded a single block here 
with a population of more than six thousand 
persons. 

Higher up on the West Side, but not so 
far west, is a group of houses known as 
“Bloody Shirt Row,” from the murders 
committed in them. Far up and on the 
very edge of the Hudson River is the “ Old 
Hotel,’ once a fashionable, out-of-town 
summer hotel, now the abiding place of 
worn-out wrecks of humanity, families who 
have gone down in the world till a tene- 
ment apartment is beyond their means 
and they can only rent rooms in this ram- 
shackle old building, where the water 
almost laps the wooden walls. 

To the north-east of uptown’s “Little 
Italy” has grown up a small tenement 
section close to the river, known in the 
vicinity as the “Devil’s Pan Handle.” I 
had an urgent call to go there one evening 
to see a sick woman. An acquaintance 
close by said to me: 


“Sure, loidy, you better go before dark. 
They sez a praste, a doctor, a noirse, and 
a charity visitor kin go innywheres, but I 
wouldn’ trust that Pan Handle. ‘They 
tills me they trew the praste down the steps 
last wake.” 

West and south of the “Devil’s Pan 
Handle,” in an area of small, furnished- 
room houses is a particularly unsavory 
building, bearing the well deserved name 
of “Sing Sing Flats,” given it from the 
character of its occupants. 

In still another section of Harlem, in a 
region of old houses, is a queer resort of 
fraudulent beggars. A couple here with 
a small fixed income, sent them by quar- 
terly remittances from abroad, successfully 
“worked” the Harlem missions for some 
time. The able-bodied husband would 
keep out of the way during operations. 
The wife, plainly dressed in black, would 
attend a service at a church or mission 





THE BOTTOM OF THE AIR-SHAFT 
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selected for her by her husband. On com- 
ing out she would fall in a faint at the door, 
and sympathizing bystanders would extract 
from her the confession that she had had 
no food for two days. Instant contribu- 
tions and a period of luxury for husband 
and wife would be the result. Mrs. M. 
lived here, too, and supported four grown 
sons and three daughters-in-law by basket 
begging. 

But already we begin to look for the day 
when the tenement blight will be swept 
away. Surely the progress of the past is 
only an earnest of what we may hope for. 
There is abundant room for action yet, and 
in the more progressive part of the com- 
munity a growing public sentiment to 
support it. When all our dark rooms are 
done away with, when our congestion prob- 
lems are solved, when our new houses are 
not only an immense improvement over the 
‘“dumb-bell” but are as ideal in point of 
light and ventilation as they are now in 
protection against fire, we shall be near 
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the point when we can rest satisfied with 
the state of affairs. 

A resistless onward progress is evident. 
One by one the strongholds of the slums 
are being carried. Even the old “Lung 
Block,’’ which has deserved its title almost 
to the present day, has now redeemed its 
reputation. 

Only a short time ago I visited the 
“Ink Pot” and many of the other well- 
known tenement-houses, and found them 
so changed as to be scarcely recogniz- 
able. Damp cellar-floors found in thirty- 
four of the fifty-eight houses have been 
made waterproof. In twenty-seven houses 
where legal fire-escapes had formerly not 
been provided, this defect has now been 
remedied. The number of unlighted in- 
terior rooms in the block has been reduced 
from four hundred and forty-nine to twelve. 
The ninety-two dark halls have all been 
lighted. 

The reactionists — the praisers of the 
‘good old days”’ when there was no bother 














THE “SUN PARLOR” OF A NEW 
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TENEMENT IN NEW YORK CITY 


That keeps the children off the street 
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This open space in the foreground was formerly covered 
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with sheds and out-buildings 


THE REAR OF THE “TRINITY” TENEMENTS, Nos. 7-9-11 DOMINICK STREET, NEW YORK 
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WHERE A “TRINITY” TENEMENT WAS TORN DOWN TO LET IN LIGHT AND AIR 
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with tenement and sanitary laws, but when 
also six thousand people in the city died of 
cholera and related intestinal diseases in 
five months * and nearly one hundred cases 
of typhus and typhoid occurred in a single 


* ** Report on Cholera in New York.” Board of Health, 1840. 
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THE BUSH TERMINAL COMPANY’S MODEL TENEMENTS FOR ITS EMPLOYEES, BROOKLYN 


tenement-house in one year | — these re 
actionists are making a fight still, but they 
have the whole weight of public opinion 
against them. The upward force is too 
strong for their efforts to stop it. 


+ Report of the Cuuncil of Hygiene, 1866. 
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A LOW-PRICED MODEL TENEMENT THAT YIELDS A PROFIT 


Where the poor save a large percentage of their fuel bill by purchasing their coal by the ton collectively 


instead of individually by the basket. 


It is on East Thirty-first Street, New York 
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THE RAILROAD INQUISITORS 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, the buffer between the railroads and the people, is to be reénforced 
by a Commerce Court, to act as a buffer between the railroads and the Commission 
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THE RAILROAD FIGHT FOR LIFE 


SHIPPERS DECLARE THEY CANNOT PAY 


HIGHER RATES ON FREIGHT — RAILROADS 


MAINTAIN THEY CANNOT LIVE ON PRESENT RATES— THE GOVERNMENT AS A 
BUFFER —A HARD AND DANGEROUS PROBLEM OF ADJUSTMENT 


NE day in June, a group of men 
gathered together in Chicago to do 
a thing that seemed impossible. 
On the one side, there was a delegation of 
officers from the traffic departments of the 
big railroads that run from Chicago to the 
Atlantic Ocean. On the other was a small 
collection of officials from the big packing- 
ing-houses — Armour & Company, Swift & 
Company, and others. Between them, quite 
an outsider so far as the immediate ques- 
tion at issue was concerned, stood a New 
York banker, a member of the firm of J. P. 
Morgan & Co.— Mr. George W. Perkins. 
Railroad rates was the subject under dis- 
cussion. That meetings were going on, the 
public knew; but the public had not been 
taken into the confidence of either side. 
Nobedy knew what the ra‘lroads wanted; 
and nobody knew whether the packers were 
hostile, friendly, or lukewarm. Mr. Perkins’s 
position was a matter of guesswork only. 
The mystery cleared suddenly. It was 
given out to the newspapers that the pack- 
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ers had agreed upon an advance of 11 per 
cent., on an average, in the rates on pack- 
ing-house products from Chicago to the sea. 
Dressed meat rises from 45 to 50 cents a 
hundred pounds; provisions from 30 to 33 
cents; cattle from 28 to 31 cents; hogs and 
sheep from 30 to 33 cents. 

In itself, this item is not of very much 
importance. It merely means an additional 
$1,800,000 or so of net railroad revenue. 

As a matter of fact, however, it points 
the way quite clearly to the ultimate solu- 
tion of the big railroad question of the day. 
It is the beginning of a process that must, 
in time, not only provide the railroads with 
the net revenue they need, but that will also, 
in time, pave the way for the general ad- 
vance in railroad rates that is inevitable. 

The first serious attempt by the railroads 
to raise the general rates seems now, in the 
light of facts, a foolish proceeding. Even 
the railroad chiefs are beginning to recog- 
nize the fact that the people of the country 
cannot be handled under arbitrary decrees. 
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Closed for the train to pass 














Open for the public traffic 


AN ENGLISH COUNTRY CROSSING 


A sudden, peremptory, and sweeping order 
for increased rates—even though the ship- 
pers would probably have met the new 
rates without such trouble—was met by a 
storm of indignant, well-directed, and care- 
fully formulated protest. Powerful com- 
mercial guilds and clubs thundered against 
it. City councils and state associations 
joined in the clamor. Every important 
shipping centre of the West rushed its rep- 
resentatives to Washington. ‘The railroads 
faced not a mob of individual shippers, each 
serving a selfish aim, but an army of busi- 
ness men, provisioned and full of fight. 


The railroads retreated. The sentiment 
of despair with which the railroad chiefs 
announced their rout would have been 
comic but for the fact that they really did 
express the true sentiments of most of the 
speakers. Many of the railroad chiefs be- 
gan to believe that the end of the railroad 
world was in sight. 

That rout was, in fact, the beginning of 
victory. ‘To-day, within so very short a time 
of that supposed disaster, the same railroad 
chiefs are working intelligently, under guid- 
ance, toward their end. 

The railroads realize that in the process 
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RAILROAD CROSSINGS IN AN AMERICAN TOWN 


Four grade crossings on the Pennsylvania Railroad in Rahway, N. J., a city of 8.000 inhabitants 
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ON “DEATH AVENUL” 


Where the Vanderbilt. system operates freight trains at grade across the busy. streets of New York City. 


One of the most glaring railroad anachronisms in the world 


of rate revision they must begin with the 
hig shipper, rather than with the little 
shipper. If the rates paid by John Jones, 
who ships ten carloads of machinery a year 
from St. Louis to the Dakotas, are too low, 
it is perfectly clear, to John Jones at least, 
that the very big machinery shippers of 


Chicago, Cincinnati, and Cleveland must 
also be getting rates that are too low. In 
effect, his comment upon the raise in rates 
amounts to this: 

“You make these big fellows pay you 
more, and | will pay you more. I don't 
ask for any favors; but I will not pay fora 
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A TRAIN: OF 


14 miles an hour. 


It was 120 cars of coal, 9,120 tons between tender and caboose. 


The heaviest train on record, for one engine, ran over this road December 109, 


A HUNDRED LOADED CARS (7,580 TONS) 


Which made the run from Victoria to Sewall’s Point, on the Virginian Railway, at an average speed of 
1900. 


The standard train is 80 cars, 6,000 tons 
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THE RAILROAD FIGHT 


railroad so that these other bigger men may 
use it and pile up their profits at my ex- 
pense. Go talk with the International 
Harvester Company, Allis-Chalmers, and 
the like.” 

And the railroads are doing it. Because 
they were afraid to do it alone, they called 
to conference the bankers of Wall Street, in 
the person of Mr. Perkins; and they tackled, 
first of all, one of the biggest industries- 
but not the biggest. Here is a sentence 








A TRUNK-LINE TRAFFIC-MAN , 

Mr. C. F. Daly, in charge of traffic on the New York Central. 
Mr. Brown, his president, is one of the leading propagandists 
for higher rates. Mr. Daly has the expert knowledge required 
to back his arguments 


that came officially to the public within a 
week of the packing-house settlement: 

“One hundred and fifty roads in the 
Central Traffic Association, embracing ter- 
ritory south from the Lakes to the Ohio 
River, west to Chicago, and east to the 
seaboard, will on August 1 advance all 
freight rates, except those on iron and steel, 
from 1 to 16 per cent.” 

The little shipper, who pays the higher 
rates, naturally wants to know why the 
rates on iron and steel are excepted. What 
is the answer? Dodge it as they may, talk 
as they please of foreign trade, of scanty 
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A COAL-ROAD TRAFFIC-CHIEF 
Mr. B. D. Caldwell, vice-president of the D. L. & W., in charge 
of traffic. He is recognized as a broad-gage official of the 
modern type 


A “GRANGER” TRAFFIC-BOSS 
Mr. W. B. Biddle, vice-president in charge of traffic on the 
’Frisco System. An officer who stands between the shipping 


public and its transportation servant, the railroad 
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THE MAN WITH THE PICK AN EMERGENCY GANG AT WORK 
A trackman coming home. His day’s wages in 18097 were $1.16; The foreman of a section-gang earned $1.70 in 1897; he re- 
in 19009, they were $1.38 ceived $1.96 in 1909 
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RAIL-HEAD IN THE DESERT 


in building the Western Pacific and the new Milwaukee line, the contractors paid as high as $3.50 a day 











for such workmen as are shown here. Most of the older roads got this class of labor for $1.10 to $1.50 per day 
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margins of profit, of the great danger of 


striking any blow at the steel trade, the 
answer in the end comes down to the sim- 
ple fact that the shippers of iron and steel 
are very big shippers, so big that they can 
talk back to a railroad, or to a hundred and 
fifty railroads, in language that the rail- 
roads dare not disregard. 

In the end this element must be elimi- 
nated. The real railroad-rate adjustment 
lies between the railroads and such corpo- 
rations as the United States Steel Company, 
International Harvester, Armour & Com- 
pany, Swift & Company, Standard Oil, 
American Sugar and Refining, the Temp*e 
Iron Company (the Coal Trust)—all the 
big shippers in bulk. The men that man- 
age these great corporations are business 
men. If the railroads really have a right 
to increase rates they can prove it to the 
men who manage these industrial shippers. 
After that, the general advance will come 
of its own accord. 

It is well to state the problem that lies 
before the country. The gist of it undoubt- 
edly is the preservation of the standard of 
American railroad-service. The shippers 
of the country — manufacturers, merchants, 
and farmers —at once producers and con- 




















THE MAN AT THE THROTTLE 


An engineer in 1897 earned $3.65 per day; in 1909, $4.46 


sumers of railroad freight, insist upon it 
that the service must be maintained at a 
standard as high as at the best period of 
the commercial history of the country. 
They say that all industry, all trade, and 














THE VERSATILE STATION-AGENT 


Trathe-man, train-despatcher, telegraph-operator, and signal-man in one. 


His average wage in 1897 was 


about $1.90 a day; in 1909 it was $2.30 
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THE BRAKEMAN “ON THE JOB” 


In 1897, he earned an average of $1.90 a day; in Ig09, $2.60 


all agriculture are founded on an assumption 
of such service, and that any failure to 
furnish such service is a direct violation 
of the unwritten contract between the rail- 
roads and its clients, the shippers.. 

The railroads complain that the main- 
tenance of railroad service on the American 
model demands more money than the 
freight rates provide. Their argument is 
based upon two items: First, that all 
the factors of railroad service have risen 
rapidly in cost within the last thirteen years; 
and, second, that the payment for such 
service has not risen at all. 

The Government has proclaimed itself 
an arbiter between these two — the demand 
of the public and the excuse of the railroads. 
Acting as the appointed representative of 
the people, the Government has demanded 
that, before the railroad makes any move 
to lower the standard of its service or to 
increase its cost, it must show cause for 
such change. Hence the injunction-suit 
in May; and hence, also, the Congressional 
legislation to establish new means of direct 
control over railroad operations. 

Such problems are not settled by leg- 
islation, but by a process of economic 
evolution. No problem so serious as this 
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has ever been finally settled in this country, 
either by legislation or by compromise. 
Facts, and facts alone, will finally work out 
an end to the trouble, but not without 
widespread disturbance of existing business 
conditions. 

Let us marshal some facts that are self- 
evident and taken from records and statis- 
tics rather than from interested parties. 

That the cost of railroad service has 
increased largely may not be gainsaid. 
To secure the same number of hours of 
railroad labor of the average quality to-day, 
the railroad must pay $124 against $1oo in 
1897; and that is a fair year to make com- 
parison with. For coal, the price is more 
than $150 against $100. The car-builders 
require $130 to build equipment that will 
furnish the same space furnished for $100 
in 1897. The same rise holds in the cost 
of engines. In general, the cost of other 
railroad-supplies — lumber, steel rails, ties, 
etc. — has gone up about 25 per cent. 

That the rates paid by the public for this 
service have remained about the same as 
in 1897 may also be proved. I do not 
believe that for the same average service 
the railroads receive less money than they 














THE RESPONSIBLE MAN 


All conductors, passenger and freight, averaged $3.07 a day in 
1897 and $3.76 in T909 








































































received in 1897. One of the claims that 
railroad managers make is that they do 
receive less; but they attempt to prove it 
by citing particular instances, or by quoting 
the figure that shows the average rates for 
one ton of freight one mile in 1897 and in 

1908 Or IgO9. 

Such figures, of course, prove little or 
nothing. One might take, for instance, 
asmalltown inthe West. In 1897 it bought 

Eastern goods only for local demand — 
its freight rate was a local proposition. 
Most of the goods came in small lots, less 
than a carload at a time. To-day that 
town is the centre of an extensive wholesale 
trade. Its merchants order goods in car- 
load lots. Its shippers send out their prod- 
ucts in train-loads. Obviously the state- 
ment that rates to and from that town 
average lower to-day than thirteen years 
ago will not stand as proof that similar 
service is sold by the railroad for lower 
prices; for the service is in no sense a similar 
service. 

So, too, with the “average rate per ton 
per mile,” so often cited by the railroad 
presidents when they begin to “whistle,” 
as one of them puts it. They tell the public 
that the average rate per ton per mile in 
1897 was 7.97 mills, while in 1908 it had 
dropped to 7.65 mills. That is true. What 
they do not tell the public at the same time 
is that the average distance they hauled 
each average ton in 1897 was 124 miles, 
while in 1908 it was 142 miles; and any 
shipping clerk could add that the rate per 
ton per mile decreases as the distance 
increases. 

The average rate charged for a similar 
service is about the same, perhaps higher. 
I think it is higher, but to prove this would 
require an analysis that not even the rail- 
road statisticians have thought it worth 
while to make. Even if one were to take 
the tonnage of the country and show just 
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THE RELATIVE AMOUNT OF COAL THAT $100 WILL BUY 


what classes of freight have decreased and 
what increased, and how far every ton 
was carried and how much was made out 
of it, I doubt whether the conclusion would 
be final. The truth could be reached by 
an examination of the tariffs, of course; 
but the mere printing of these separate 
rates would take 4,000 volumes of 1,000 
pages each for each of the two years under 
comparison; and nobody cares to attempt it. 

Let us take it for granted, on the railroad 
side, that the rate for similar service is the 
same, while the actual cost of rendering 
that service, so far as wages, equipment, 
and material are concerned, has increased 
25 per cent. This is the case for the rail- 
roads. On its face it looks like a perfectly 
good case, and it certainly affords lets of 
things for the railroad officers to talk about. 

The shippers also have a strong case. 
That the present rate-schedule is a fair, 
consistent, equitable, and non-discrimina- 
tory schedule from the first item in it to the 
last, no intelligent railroad man will claim. 
It is, as a matter of fact, full of inequali- 
ties, injustice, inconsistencies, and discrimi- 
nations. 

These errors are seldom, if ever, deliber- 
ate attempts on the part of railroads to do 
injustice. On the contrary, they arise 
out of the codperation of railroads and 
shippers to accomplish ends desired by 
both. For instance, a group of coal-mine 
owners in eastern Pennsylvania, just about 
where the natural dividing-line comes at 
which tonnage of this sort flows partly 
east to the Atlantic and partly west to the 
Lakes, find themselves unable to compete 
with newly-discovered coal-fields in West 
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Virginia. They get together and analyze the 
markets. They determine that they must 
swing their business from the Atlantic to 
the Lake region. They come to the rail- 
roads that run to the West. They put 
their proposition fairly before the railroads 
and ask for new rates westbound. The 
railroads look over the situation and realize 
that if the prayer is not granted these 
shippers will be driven out of business. 

Let us say that, in the end, new rates 
for coal westbound out of that district are 
made, low enough to put this coal into 
Detroit, Chicago, and the West in compe- 
tition with coal from southern Illinois and 
Indiana. 

Presently the shippers of those two 
affected districts find out that there is new 
competition. They trace it down, and 
find the new rate-schedule. They imme- 
diately rush to railroad offices and complain 
that these Eastern shippers are cutting 
into the market. They show that they 
put their money into their business, per- 
haps twenty years ago, on the understand- 
ing that the railroads would make the 
rates low enough to protect them in their 
markets. They point out that the Eastern 
road is making rates, for a distance twice 
as great, that bring the new coal in on an 
equality with the nearer coal. Here, they 
say, is rank discrimination. Here is rank 
inequality of rates. They call upon their 
own roads to meet the new competition 
by lowering their own rates. 

Sometimes the railroads will accede 
to such a demand. If they do, the shippers 
of eastern Pennsylvania have to get other 
concessions from their railroads. If they 
cannot do that, they are forced out of 
business — and they immediately become 
martyrs to railroad tyranny. 

Such inequalities exist in every state, 
in every class of commodity-rates, in the 
transportation of almost every product 
that moves upon the railroads, and in the 
schedules of every railroad in the United 
States. If they did not so exist, there 


would be few centres of trade and manu- 
facture in this country. Discriminations 
of this sort — utterly unjust on the face of 
them, and arbitrary to a degree — are the 
foundation upon which American industry 
and commerce rest. 
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It is the little shipper that is squeezed. 
That, too, may be taken for granted. The 
bigger a manufacturer or forwarder of 
products, the more likely it is that the com- 
modity-schedules will favor the town in 
which he does business. They will not 
directly favor him — heaven forbid! for 
that would be illegal. But they will simply 
see to it that he can reach enough of the 
country to absorb whatever he has to sell 
—and the Devil take the little shipper who 
tries to get in the way! The little manu 
facturer of shoes in a little Iowa town pays 
60 cents a hundred pcunds on his +con- 
signments in his own state a few miles 
away; but from St. Louis or Chicago the 
big shipper can reach the same point for 
21 cents. The reason is that he is a big 
shipper. The railroad does not say this 
in so many words, of course, but it says so 
just the same. 

And such discrimination, from the nation’s 
point of view, is right; for the nation needs 
shoes, and the railroads must make rates 
that will let the nation have them at the 
lowest possible cost. Therefore it makes 
the lowest possible rates from the place 


where shoes grow, so to speak. Perhaps 
it helps to make them grow in certain 
particular places— but that is another 


story. 

Of course, with a rate-schedule founded 
upon the principle of the greatest good to 
the greatest number, it is perfectly obvious 
that there must be an enormous army of 
business men in this country who are in a 
state of chronic dissatisfaction with the 
rates they get. A man who mines coal 
may know perfectly well that his coal-mine 
is so situated with regard to the markets 
that there are a dozen other districts better 
entitled to feed those markets than he is; 
but that does not make him any more 
resigned to his fate. Instead, it stirs him 
up. He spends his nights figuring out 
the fortune that he could make if he could 
only get rates into Chicago that would 
leave him a profit; and he spends his days 
demanding those rates. It is no comfort 
to him to be told that there are several 
billion tons of soft coal in Virginia, Alabama, 
and Georgia that is not worth one cent a 
ton because there is no market for it. It 
merely makes him mad. 




















Within the last few months I have read 
over again the reports of all the state rail- 
road commissions and of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for five years past. 
Without compiling figures on the matter, 
I believe it safe to say that, of the complaints 
arising out of rate-schedules, more than 
seven out of ten are attempts to break into 
established trade-routes, or to get an adjust- 
ment to meet some disturbance arising out 
of a similar and successful attempt on some 
other man’s part. 

No man who studies the rate situation 
can believe that there will ever be anything 
like a perfect rate-schedule in this country 
under the present system of making rates. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
new Commerce Court, and the intelligent 
commissions of such a state as Wisconsin, 
by providing quick and correct adjustments 
of blatant inconsistencies, can do a good 
deal. To hope that they can really bring 
equality or general satisfaction is purely 
a Utopian dream. 

Between the mass of dissatisfied or am- 
bitious shippers and the dissatisfied and 
frightened railroads the Government inter- 
venes. One may only wish it joy of the 
task. That it will satisfy either the one 
or the other is impossible. ‘That various 
persons will gain much in their own com- 
munities in the process of “adjustment” 
may be taken for granted. 

The unhappy fact remains that the public 
is thoroughly distrustful and suspicious of 
the railroad managers, and that the rail- 
road managers are utterly at sea about the 
problem of removing this distrust and 
suspicion and getting their case before the 
people. They have spent a great deal of 
money and a great deal of honest energy 
in the last twelve months in a so-called 
“campaign of education.” It has failed. 
They have not talked the language of the 
people, and the people have not cared to be 
bothered to translate their jargon. 

“Seated on the small of my back with 
my feet on the desk, I sometimes think I 
am thinking, but when I get before an 
audience I am like the little steamer ply- 
ing on the Sangamon River that had a 
10-foot boiler and a 12-foot whistle — 
when she whistled she stopped!” Thus 
Mr. E. P. Ripley, president of the Atchison, 
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Topeka, & Santa Fé Railroad Company, 
began a speech last winter before a rail- 
road gathering in New York. 

The experience of the last six months 
or so, covering the effort of the railroads 
to raise the freight and passenger rates 
North, East, South, and West, would seem 
to indicate that there are many other rail- 
road presidents in the United States who 
try to operate a 12-foot whistle on a 1o-foot 
boiler. It seems quite safe to say that the 
public has never before listened to so much 
childish argument, empty sophistry, and 
self-interested casuistry as it has received 
from railroad officers in general in the 
important matter of increases in freight 
and passenger rates. 

There are just two stock arguments that 
one hears at all times and in all places 
where railroad men are gathered together 
to talk or to make speeches. The first 
is that the rates here are infinitely lower 
than they are in England, Germany, or 
France. The second is that the proposed 
advance will not increase the real cost to 
the consumer of the products on which 
freight rates are raised. For instance, says 
the railroad man, the increase in the rate 
on shoes will not add more than one-quarter 
of a cent a pair to the cost of the shoes to 
the retailer. If he should raise the price 
of those shoes one cent a pair, he would 
make three cents extra profit for every 
one cent of extra freight. Therefore, of 
course, all this agitation is nonsense. 

These two items are the mainstay of the 
railroad arguments. The public has heard 
the first a great many times. It does not 
believe it. No railroad man has as yet 
proved that for “similar service” the charge 
here is less than the charge in England, 
France, or Germany. On examination, 
most of the railroad men who have given 
currency to this comparison are found to 
have adopted it without much examination. 
They take the old familiar “per ton per 
mile” fallacy and swallow it whole. 

For instance, one railroad president has 
been quoted recently as stating that the 
rates on English railroads are “more than 
twice the rates on American railroads.” 
This he told the public as a reason for 
advancing railroad-rates. He probably 
had in his mind the figure 2.10 cents as 
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the rate per ton per mile on English rail- 
roads and .765 cent as the average rate on 
American railroads. 

Let us see how nearly he was right. 
According to Mr. Slason Thompson, a 
railroad publicist of excellent reputation 
and skill, the average distance the English 
railroads hauled freight was 24.86 miles 
—let us say 25 miles. The average dis- 
tance on the American roads was 140 miles, 
roughly. 

What is called “fifth-class freight’ in- 
cludes many of the commodities that make 
up the bulk of railroad traffic, and may be 
used as a criterion. Now, according to 
the table, fifth-class freight on American 
roads in the Central Freight Association 
takes a rate per ton per mile of 4.40 cents for 
a haul of 25 miles, and a rate of 1.45 cents 
for a haul of 140 miles. Quite obviously, 
the railroad president who made a com- 
parison ignoring the distance the freight 
of the two countries was hauled, was either 
talking about things he did not know or 
was trying to fool somebody. As a matter 
of fact, reduced to the standard of “similar 
service,” even in the single matter of dis- 
tance hauled, there is no such discrepancy 
in favor of the American shipper as is 
alleged. 

A real study of the German rates, also, 
reveals the fact that for “similar service” 
the American charge is a full 50 per cent. 
higher than the German. This makes al- 
lowances for distance, express service, and 
all other items of the service. 

Again, let us look for an instant at the 
argument illustrated in the case of shoes. 
It looks sound on its surface. Examination 
reveals the fact that a few more or less 
important items are left out of consideration. 
The actual rate of increase in freight on 
one pair of shoes from Lynn, Mass., to 
Spokane, Wash., may be one-quarter of a 
cent. Let us take it for granted that it is. 
But shoes are not the only commodity 
upon which the railroads desire to advance 
rates. They contemplate a general advance. 
Now consider that pair of shoes. 

Originally it grew on a steer. 
on that steer is to be increased. 


The freight 
When he 


is killed, the freight on his hide will be 
increased. 
on the leather will be 


When it is tanned, the freight 
increased. The 
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freight on the clothes, the food, and the 
household articles of every man who 
handles the steer, the hide, or the leather 
will be increased. The machinery that will 
make the shoes, the boxes in which they 
are packed, the thread with which they 
are sewed, the chemicals with which 
they are treated, the walls within which 
they become a pair of shoes, the counter 
over which they are sold, the showcase 
in which they are displayed —all these 
and many other items that enter into their 
manufacture, transportation, and sale will 
have paid higher rates of freight — will 
have cost more. 

Of course a little fallacy like this may 
be expected to pass unnoticed when a rail- 
road president talks to the public. 

Here we may put a finger on one of the 
main difficulties with which the railroads 
are face to face. Railroad managers as a 
class, from the beginning of time, have 
reckoned that the public knows very little. 
It is time they learned differently. The 
main reason for the public distrust of rail- 
road utterances is that the same kind of 
ignorance or casuistry that distinguishes 
these two arguments is a common charac- 
teristic of railroad arguments. 

Nowadays, when any railroad agitation 
springs up in any city, it is not the old- 
fashioned sort of an agitation to which the 
railroad men became accustomed. It is 
not led by long-haired orators, or dema- 
gogues of any sort. In nine cases out of 
ten, some commercial club or merchants’ 
association or something like that is at the 
bottom of it. Each of these clubs almost 
always has an officer who thinks he knows 
the railroad business quite a bit better than 
the managers of the roads that serve his 
town. He does know the truth about loca! 
rates and service better than the aforesaid 
managers. He talks a good deal, and he 
writes more. He is known and trusted 
by every newspaper in town. If the town 
is big enough to be important in the county, 
he reaches every newspaper in the county. 
What he says goes for the truth. What the 
railroad says is immediately stamped as a lie, 
unless it corresponds with what he says. 

In the West, such men as these reach 
far beyond their own communities. Prac- 
tically they are the purveyors of railroad 
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views for whole states at a time. They 
are paid to study traffic problems, and most 
of them do it honestly. Of course, their 
views are local; and a 1o per cent. gain in 
the volume of business for their own towns 
looks bigger than a Io per cent. loss for all 
the rest of the country. 

These men constitute one of the main 
reasons why the railroads are frightened. 
They have come to realize, quite suddenly, 
that the public has its rallying points. When 
a dozen individual shippers get together and 
persuade the chamber of commerce to 
become a litigant against the railroad, the 
railroad “sits up and takes notice.” 

The difficulty of trying to arrive at any 
conclusion with regard to the big dispute 
between railroads and the public is clear 
enough from the facts so far adduced. 
That there is room for adjustment there is 
no reasonable ground for doubt. That 
the railroads must sooner or later increase 
rates on many commodities may be taken 
for granted. They have balanced the 
increased cost of material and men, so far, 
by using larger cars, better engines, more 
perfect grades — calling on capital to sup- 
ply the money in most instances. In this 
direction they cannot go farther. The 
limit of train-load is within sight. It has 
risen from 196 tons to 370 tons within the 
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period used for comparison. The limit 
of engine-power is probably reached in 
the articulated engines now in use on some 
lines. The limit of grade-reduction in the 
West was probably reached under Mr. 
Harriman’s driving; and in the East, on 
the Pennsylvania among the trunk-lines 
and on the Tidewater in the soft-coal field. 

And — most potent of all— capital is 
near its limit of confidence also. The 
average rate of interest on all railroad debts 
in 1908 was 3.88 per cent. On the new 
capital of this year it will be more than 5 
per cent. Had it not been for the strange 
confidence of the French and the English 
in the ultimate future of this country’s 
commerce, there would have been a famine 
in 1910 among those who call upon the 
world of capital for funds to build or to 
improve or to equip the railroads of America. 

It is time to strike out a new policy. It 
is full time that the railroads dropped 
casuistry, quibbling, legal subterfuge, and 
empty phrases and began to talk to the 
people straight, and in language they can 
understand. And it is time, too, that this 
most important of all our public ques- 
tions—not excepting the tariff — be taken 
up by the public as a national question, 
and not as a matter of local politics, private 
profit, and narrow self-interest. 


ARE THE COLLEGES DOING 
THEIR JOB? 


EXAMPLES OF GOOD TEACHING AND OF BAD AT HARVARD AND AT 
PRINCETON — ABOUT THE CHOOSING OF PROFESSORS 


BY 


ARTHUR 


HE first and fundamental task of any 
college is to teach — to teach so 
well that the students shall take 

their work seriously and that scholarship 
shall be held in high regard. Now scholar- 
ship is not, asa rule, held in high esteem 


W. PAGE 


among undergraduates, at least of many 
of the larger Eastern colleges. 

To be specific, it is fair to say that a few 
years ago, at both Harvard and Princeton, 
public opinion among undergraduates as 
a body did not rate scholarship as the most 
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desirable thing. There were students who 
did so rate it, but they were in a minority. 

For such a state of opinion the students 
were, of course, themselves to blame. That 
is obvious. But that is not the whole story. 
For the public opinion and the intellectual 
attitude and habits of any group of students 
are, in the last analysis, traceable to the 
spirit and habits of the teaching faculty. 
The ultimate question is: Is the teaching 
good? Is it interesting? Is it effective? 
And are the members of the faculty chosen 
and kept because they are good and effective 
teachers or for some other reason — 
because, for instance, they are distinguished 
scholars or the authors of learned books ? 

I made a visit to Harvard to recall pre- 
vious experiences and to get a fresh view of 
the effectiveness of the teaching in some of 
the classes, and I went to Princeton to find 
out what I could of the tutorial system. 
President Lowell of Harvard and President 
Wilson of Princeton have plans to raise col- 
lege-work to the place of first importance 
among the undergraduates and to establish 
good scholarships as their chief aim. I 
went to see them both. I talked with pro- 
fessors and students at both colleges to see 
what these plans are meant to accomplish 
and what they have accomplished so far. 
If Harvard or Princeton should develop 
a faculty in which every man is a real teacher 
or should develop a system under which all 
the faculty are obliged to teach effectively, it 
would bea national, not a local achievement. 

Some teachers introduce their subjects 
with a generous enthusiasm that at least 
convinces the boy that they believe in them. 
Others make the introduction so casual that 
the undergraduate feels that it is not a matter 
of great importance, and does not pursue 
them. Still others, of a niggardly nature, 
monopolize the subjects themselves, acquire 
knowledge without end, but allow very little 
to escape for the benefit of their classes. 

The millions of dollars invested in endow- 
ments, libraries, laboratories, and lecture- 
rooms are productive only if the teachers 
in charge of them use them well. If the 
teachers are ineffective, the money is wasted. 
The power of the college “plant” is applied 
through the teachers. If they are efficient, 
even a little learning will go a long way. 
The main question is not so much what is 
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taught, nor by what method it is taught, 
but whether or not the teaching strikes home, 
whether or not the men in the faculties 
are really teachers. 

It is a curious fact that as a rule a teacher 
gets a position on a college faculty not 
because he can teach, but by demonstrating 
that he has been taught. As often as not 
he wins promotion, not by success in teach- 
ing, but by evidence of additional learning. 
Many such men pursue the even tenor of 
their lives untrammeled by any tests of the 
efficiency of their work. The public which 
patronizes the college knows nothing about 
the quality of their teaching-work; for they 
stand before the public only as men. of 
learning. At the same time they may be liter- 
ally discouraging the boys’ intellectual life. 

As Professor Palmer, of Harvard, says: 

“While no doubt it is well for a teacher to be 
a fair scholar (I have known several such), 
that is not the main thing. What constitutes 
the teacher is the passion to make scholars; and 
again and again it happens that the great scholar 
has no such passion whatever.” 


Here are definite examples of this dif- 
ference at Harvard: 

Assistant Professor Charles T. Copeland 
is a teacher. In one of his classes he has 
about thirty undergraduates. Their attend- 
ance is compulsory, their attention volun- 
tary. They have come to know that what 
he says will be pertinent and interesting; 
that it will be new to them; and that they can- 
not find it just as well in a book after class. 
The same lectures which he delivers to the 
boys in college invariably draw full audi- 
ences when he delivers them in Boston. 
Not every professor could hold a public 
audience with his college lectures. Some 
cannot interest such an audience with any 
lecture they can prepare. 

The main work in this course of Mr. 
Copeland’s is the writing of themes. These 
themes are not perfunctory efforts that 
serve only as a kind of attendance-mark. 
The boys write the best they can, both be- 
cause they are interested and for another 
reason. I was talking to one about the long 
time that he was spending on a theme for 
this course. 

“You would, too,” was his reply, “if you 
had to read it aloud to him.” 

The boys go to Mr. Copeland’s room 
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and read their work for his criticism. This 
is teaching at close range, and it is most 
effective. Of course it is hard work and 
it takes time, but Mr. Copeland enjoys it, 
He takes a pride in that class. 

Mr. Copeland is not a great scholar in the 
sense that he has made permanent the 
record of his scholarship in a long list of 
learned works bearing his name. He is 
primarily a teacher —an inspirer, not a 
collector of learning. His works are scat- 
tered all over the land — friends, former 
pupils who gather by the score to greet 
him whenever he gets away from Cambridge. 

To another class, presided over by a man 
who has the reputation of a great scholar, 
these same boys are forehanded enough to 
take a collapsible paper checkerboard to 
while away the time. The scholar does not 
seem to be much interested in what he is 
saying. It is quite natural, too, because he 
has said these same things, in the same way, 
on the same day in the year for many years. 
The class displays about the same enthu- 
siasm that he displays. They suspect that 
he looks upon the lectures as a necessary 
evil, and certainly they so regard them. 
Most of them’attend only to keep out of 
trouble with the college office. When the 
days of reckoning come they ‘“‘cram” up on 
printed notes sold by private tutors at $5 
a set, or throw themselves unreservedly into 
the hands of the private tutors at $2.50 an 
hour, to be pumped full of the information 
which they had successfully escaped at the 
hands of the scholar who is paid by the 
college to teach them. The undergraduate 
has eluded one bad variety of teaching to fall 
a victim to another. The scholar does little 
work at teaching and he inspires his class to 
do none. The tutor does all the work pos- 
sible and gets the necessary facts into the 
undergraduates’ heads for a day or two, with 
the least possible inconvenience to them. 
That is worth $2.50 or $3 an hour. Neither 
the scholar nor the tutor provokes any desire 
for learning on the part of the students. In 
one case neither the teacher nor the student 
works, and nothing is accomplished. In 
the other case the teacher does a great deal 
of work and the student a very little. The 
results of this combination are rather 
meagre, and wholly temporary. 

As a fact-peddler there is no doubt that 
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the tutor is without a peer, but in the true 
sense of the word he is not a teacher. An 
undergraduate verse gives a fair idea of 
“Widow” Nolen, the most famous of the 
private tutors in Cambridge: 
‘‘A man of wealth immense 

Yet lacking all pretense 

He makes the Cyclopedia resemble thirty 

cents. 

He can give the whole of Mill 

In one concentrated pill, 

Or discourse at moment’s notice on the Free- 

dom of the Will; 

He will translate Voltaire 

With the greatest savoir faire, 

And will read Indo-Iranian and never turn 

a hair. 

Dead or dreaming, drunk or sleeping, 

Nolen puts you through, 

But gratitude takes early wing when Nolen’s 
bill is due.” 

Again, a scholarly member of the faculty, 
whose subject is economics, wrote a book 
which covers the work of one of his courses. 
Then he ceased his labors as far as that 
course was concerned. He repeats in the 
lectures just what he had said in his book. 
Several years ago one undergraduate ceased 
to attend because he found that another 
student was sitting in his seat. But before 
the examination he purchased the instruc- 
tor’s book and learned it thoroughly. To 
fix it in his mind he tutored two other men. 
This took four days. He passed so good 
an examination that he received an “A” in 
the course. He had learned a book full of 
facts, but he had never thought at all. 

In contrast to this, there is a course in the 
history of colonization, given by Professor 
A. C. Coolidge. He does not attempt to give 
the class a body of facts. He himself lec- 
tures only occasionally. The students do 
the rest of the talking. Sometimes travel- 
ers or foreign officials talk for an hour, 
explaining conditions which they know at 
first hand. Nearly all the students who take 
this course acquire a permanent interest in 
the subjects which it covers. 

I happened to be at dinner with four men 
who had studied the colonization of Africa 
in this course four years ago. They were 
discussing African conditions with a man 
who had spent ten years or more in the 
British service there. He was able to talk 
freely, without much explanation, for they 
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knew something of the problems, the country, 
its geography, and enough of the Ger- 
man and English methods of administra- 
tion to make explanations unnecessary. 
They had a keen interest, born of under- 
standing and stimulated by the teaching 
they had received four or five years before. 
This would be a hard test to apply to most 
college courses. 

Professor Coolidge is what might be called 
an active scholar. He not only keeps up 
with his subject by reading, but by travel 
aswell. His knowledge is a growing, chang- 
ing knowledge in which there is no dry rot. 
There are many other real teachers in Har- 
vard; and there are also others who are 
“dummy directors,” lending their names 
and reputations to classes that never get 
taught. 

Not long ago an undergraduate was sum- 
moned to the college office to answer for 
his many absences. He had “cut” indis- 
criminately except one course. He was 
asked why he made this exception. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t think of cutting that,” 
he said, ‘“‘I want to hear him.” 

The “him” was Dr. Prothero, the Eng- 
lish historian who lectured for a winter at 
Harvard, and who lectured so well that boys 
who listen for three or four hours a day as 
a business spontaneously applauded him. 
He, on his part, returned their interest. He 
gave the college authorities a list of students 
in his classes, asking for information that 
would help him to get into closer and more 
individual touch with them. Dr. Prothero 
has an international reputation as a scholar. 
He is also a real teacher. The point is that 
because a man studied long enough to get a 
Ph.D., or to write a book, or to dig up 
Greek rcots, it does not necessarily mean 
that he can teach, in spite of the fact that 
many and many a man does these things 
because he knows that they will go a long 
way toward securing a teaching position for 
him. 

The assumption that a good scholar is 
necessarily a good teacher is just as detri- 
mental to thorough scholarship as it is to 
good teaching. To burden a man who has 
a passion for learning with the care of half a 
dozen classes of boys is the poorest method 
of encouraging his researches. In the medi- 
cal profession they have a better system. 
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Up on the west side of Manhattan Island is 
a liberally-endowed institution for medical 
scholars. They are searching for new cures, 
for more knowledge. They ceaselessly 
carry on investigations. They do not prac- 
tise medicine, nor do they teach. Yet when 
they make a great discovery every good 
practitioner must understand it. In the 
English universities there are fellowships 
for scholars who are required to learn, but 
not to teach. The distinction between the 
two is made. 

Similarly here, in history, art, Greek, or 
in any of the other subjects taught in our 
colleges, it is necessary that there be men 
doing research work and investigating, but 
their work should not be confounded with 
teaching, nor its importance magnified at the 
expense of teaching. A eulogist of the late 
Dean Ames of the Harvard Law School said: 
‘“He never took time from teaching to do 
serious work,” meaning by “‘serious work” 
the writing of a book. Yet the same writer 
told that he had taught 8,000 men to think. 
Dean Ames was a man who knew that 
teaching 8,ooo men to think was a more 
serious and important work than writing 
a book—unless the book could have 
accomplished the same end. Perhaps a 
book by Dean Ames might have done this. 
Most college professors’ books do not. 

Dean Ames’s methods and the results he 
obtained are a refutation of Mr. Dooley’s 
witty sally that “you can lead a man to col- 
lege, but you can’t make him think.”’. Dean 
Ames never laid down the law to his classes. 
Every man looked up endless cases, judged 
for himself what was relevant and what was 
not, and then defended his conclusions 
against his classmates and the teacher. If 
the teacher advanced a line of argument, 
he, too, had to defend it, not by the author- 
ity of his position, but by the strength of his 
reasoning. If this was upset, as it sometimes 
was, he was the first to admit it. It is the 
direct antithesis of the methods of the pro- 
fessor of economics who gave his book to his 
pupils as a kind of creed. In effect he said: 

“Here are the facts, and the opinions to 
be deduced from them. Memorize them 
and you shall be saved.”? That ended the 
matter. The subject was closed. There 
could be no further interest in it. There 
was no further room for thought. 























It was from such teaching that the young 
man had emerged who asked one of Dean 
Ames’s associates what the law on a certain 
subject was. “What is the price of apples?” 
was the rejoinder. ‘They are worth 2} 
cents apiece in Boston, half a cent apiece 
in western New York, and they are not 
worth picking in New Hampshire. It 
depends.” The young man ceased to look 
for “canned facts and opinions,” and learned 
to seek live ones. He began to think. 

It is true that it is easier to teach men 
in the law school than it is to teach under- 
graduates, for the law-school men are older 
and more in earnest. It is equaliy true, 
however, that history, economics, fine arts, 
music, and the hundred other subjects taught 
in the colleges are just as alive as the law, 
and should be taught as living subjects and 
not forced on the boy’s memory by the 
dead weight of authority. 

Professor Ford, who teaches politics at 
Princeton, has adopted such a system, and 
the manner in which he evolved it sheds 
much light upon the problem. At one time 
he was lecturing to a class in the University 
of Pennsylvania in which there were two 
young women who paid strict attention, 
took voluminous notes, and upon examina- 
tion answered every question with deadly 
accuracy. 

“Those young women worried me,” said 
Professor Ford. ‘‘‘They remembered every- 
thing I said, and in their answers I could 
almost recognize my own _ phraseology. 
Yet I could see no signs of either of them 
having done any thinking upon the subject. 
They preserved the little packages of infor- 
mation which I doled out to them. When 
I asked on examination for what they knew, 
I got these little packages back intact. The 
seal was not even broken. They had memo- 
rized a great deal and learned nothing.” 

“When I came here (to Princeton) I deter- 
mined to make it hard for the pack-horse 
kind of scholar who will accept any sort 
of a load of facts and carry it docilely along 
without any question of why or wherefore.” 

Professor Ford was told that “printed 
notes”” were common in the big course on 
politics which he was to have. His reply 
to this was an announcement to the boys that 
he would supply them with a syllabus him- 
self at the cost of printing, which would be 
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about ten cents a copy, and therefore it 
would not be necessary for them to pay five 
or six dollars for printed notes. ‘The next 
announcement was even more radical — 
that it made no difference to him whether 
his students took notes or not, because in his 
lectures he did not intend to supply the facts, 
but only to help them in the understanding 
of the facts. Many a teacher has tried this 
purely illuminating method of lecturing 
before, and had it fail because there was 
nothing in a student’s mind to illumine. 

Professor Ford happily fell upon more 
favorable conditions. Once a week the 
students, in groups of four or five, spent 
an hour with him or with an assistant, in- 
formally discussing the prescribed reading. 
In such meetings, where a boy cannot hope 
to hide his ignorance in the numbers of the 
class, the teachers can find out who is and 
who is not doing work. And beyond mere- 
ly finding out at stated periods whether or 
not the boys have studied, these conferences 
give an opportunity for first-hand teaching. 

Professor Ford’s examination also is novel. 
Half of it is the regulation categorical list 
of questions, a test of whether or not a boy 
has enough material on which to form a 
judgment. The pack-horse scholar shines 
in this test. 

The other half of the examination is a 
thesis. The subjects are given out, and the 
boys are told to go off wherever they please 
and write them. They are allowed to con- 
sult any book they wish, talk to anybody, 
in short to get any help they choose in any 
way they choose. This may sound as if it 
were the usual thesis that is common in 
many courses in many colleges. It has one 
fundamental difference. The subject as- 
signed makes it impossible to write the 
thesis by paraphrasing excerpts from books. 
For example, a boy can write a good thesis 
on “The Government of Switzerland” from 
Professor Lowell’s “The Governments of 
Continental Europe,” without spending any 
thought of his own upon the subject at all. 
There is no such short-cut in answering 
such a question as this: 


“In all English-speaking commonwealths 
(except the United States), as also in Switzer- 
land, the executive department prepares public 
business for the consideration of the legislature. 
In the United States the legislature prepares 
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business by a system of standing committees. 
Discuss the consequences of this difference, 
particularly as regards opportunities afforded 
to public opinion to secure the presentation 
of issues that can be passed upon and decided at 
elections.” 


Such a question gives a creative, vigor- 
ous-minded boy the advantage to which he 
is entitled over the docile and receptive col- 
lector of facts. Wherever those who are 
recognized among their fellows as the more 
capable men excel in scholarship, there 
scholarship is held in high repute. Wherever 
the “weak sister” with long memory can 
stand at the head of the class, scholarship is 
held in but scant respect. 

By a large proportion of the undergrad- 
uates in this country, certainly in the Eastern 
colleges, learning is not held to be the thing 
best worth striving for; and because it 
is not, other gods are set up and worshiped 
in its temple. 

At the time that Professor Brackett started 
the electrical school at Princeton, the foot- 
ball craze was at its height. The college 
may have been an institution of learning, 
but certainly it was not an institution of 
teaching. ‘There was a thick wall of indif- 
ference between the faculty and the under- 
graduates. But Professor Brackett was in 
deadly earnest about teaching electricity. 
He ruthlessly made a breach in the wall and 
laid violent hands upon his class. He told 
them that they could not play football or 
do anything else so engrossing as to make 
them neglect the business in hand, and if 
they did he would put them out of the 
course. He held the fifteen men in the 
course, and really taught them. His 
methods were heroic, perhaps over-rigorous, 
perhaps unwise; but he was going to teach, 
no matter what got in his way — even such 
great things as undergraduate prejudice and 
college tradition. If the class had been 
150 instead of 15, it would have been 
harder. But the same spirit can meet even 
this problem. Mr. Abraham Flexner, in 
“The American College,” tells of a pro- 
fessor who considered it his duty not only to 
give courses, but to teach: 


“His predecessor in the chair had lectured; 
unofficial quiz-masters did the rest at ten dollars 
per head. The new appointee declared war 
on the system; he frankly stated that he would 
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put the knife into every examination paper that 
smacked of eleventh-hour cram. He proposed 
to do his own quizzing; twice weekly he would 
meet any students who cared to come for the 
purpose. The consternation of the first 
moments gave way to concurrent and energetic 
preparation. In time practically every member 
of the class took part in the optional quiz. <A 
genuine outburst of energy and productivity 
contrasted sharply with the previous sterility 
of the department.” 

When Dr. Woodrow Wilson became pres- 
ident of Princeton, he decided to wage war 
on a large scale on the system of long-dis- 
tance transmission of learning. Every lec- 
turer was to meet a certain number of the 
men in his course, in groups of four or five, 
at least once a week. The other students 
who were not in the lecturers’ sections 
met preceptors who had charge of them in 
three out of their five courses. Every boy 
went three times a week to an informal con- 
ference with his preceptor — his particular 
teacher — and twice a week to conferences 
with lecturers. 

At first there was some opposition to this 
scheme by the lecturers, but it has died out, 
for they find that the conferences are as 
helpful to them as to the boys. The lec- 
turers can tell from their conferences whether 
or not the lectures or the reading have taken 
hold of their classes. President Wilson told 
me of his own course in jurisprudence that, 
when he first began to lecture, seventeen 
years ago, he talked on the assumption that 
the boys had done enough of the reading he 
assigned to understand the A B C of the 
subject. He soon came to the conclusion 
that this was an unwarranted assumption. 
He was obliged to explain every new point, 
even every term. This laborious process 
did not leave a great deal of time for the 
more significant and broader aspects of the 
subject. Now he is again lecturing on the 
assumption with which he began. But 
now it is founded on fact — at least some- 
what on fact. ‘These informal conferences 
— the preceptorial system — constitute his 
first attack upon the old condition. He 
allows the corporals of the teaching army to 
handle a few men at atime, and if they are 
good corporals they can do this as well as 
the generals, and the generals are given 
much more intelligent troops to lead in the 
larger intellectual manceuvres. 
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The preceptorial conferences have noth- 
ing of the classroom stiffness about them. 
The boys sit around comfortably. They 
can smoke if they wish. The discussion 
is without restraint. They talk about 
economics, if it be an economics course con- 
ference, as people do elsewhere who are 
interested in economics. If the preceptor 
dominates the discussion, it is because of 
his ability, not because of his position. Ques- 
tions which no boy would ask in the for- 
mality of a classroom are brought forward 
and cleared up. The men are unembar- 
rassed, at ease, and comfortable. They are 
not even required to attend, but they do 
so, because without the preceptor’s approval 
they cannot take the examinations for the 
course. Some of the preceptors have estab- 
lished such relations with their men that 
when one is absent he will explain later his 
non-appearance as if he had missed a dinner 
engagement. There is no longer a gulf be- 
tween the faculty and the undergraduates. 
The preceptors in particular know their 
men, and know them well, for they meet 
the same men three times a week. Some 
of the preceptors have been elected hon- 


orary members of the undergraduate 
clubs, and it is not an uncommon 
sight to see preceptors and students dining 
together. 


Among the faculty at Princeton there is 
now little difference of opinion about the 
value of the preceptorial system — that at 
least it gives a fair opportunity for men 
who really wish to teach. 

President Wilson says that from the 
pleasantest country-club in the country 


Princeton has become a place where the , 


undergraduates do a fair amount of good, 
intelligent work — “but nothing to get 
excited about,” he added with a smile. 
Judged by what he still hopes to accom- 
plish, perhaps this is ‘nothing to get excited 
about,” but it is a great accomplishment. 
Every teacher now has an opportunity to 
give the best that is in him. Every student 
has a chance of being taught in all his 
courses. The change is bringing a new point 
of view to the undergraduates. At least 
they know who are “first-group” and who 
are “second-group” men. Undergraduate 
scholarship is coming to be held in respect. 
President Hyde of Bowdoin, who also has 
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adopted the preceptorial system, speaks 
more enthusiastically of its effects: 


“T have called this not a new education but 
a new standard of education. No institution 
is rich enough to put all its teaching on this 
individual, intimate, vital basis. Having some 
other things to do besides teaching, I cannot 
afford to teach my own class of sixty in this 
way. But I can at least confess that my teach- 
ing as a result is not first-rate. All teaching 
that deals exclusively with men in large groups 
is second, third, or fourth-rate. If it is merely 
lectures from day to day with an occasional 
written examination, it is fourth-rate —‘D’ 
if we apply the scale by which we measure 
students’ work. If it supplements the lecture 
by regular, frequent, written work in and out of 
the class, it would rank as third-rate, or ‘C.’ 
If, alternating with the lecture, or as an essential 
part of it, the teaching of a class includes a free 
exchange of questions and answers from both 
sides and a genuine discussion in which all 
thought of examination is lost sight of by both 
parties, it may rank as second-rate — what 
corresponds to ‘B’ work on the part of the 
student. But from now on the highest mark, or 
‘A’, must include as an essential feature the 
costly personal work where teacher meets 
learner, man meets man, in groups so small 
that formal barriers are broken down; individ- 
uality is recognized; and teacher and learner 
touch each other through their common con- 
tact with the subject taught.” 

In that praise of first-hand teaching he 
has suggested another idea — the idea of 
judging the work of teachers. 

At practically every American college, once 
a man receives a permanent appointment 
in the faculty there is no way of displacing 
him unless his inefficiency becomes scan- 
dalous. Once a professor, always a pro- 
fessor. Few resign — none of the inefficient, 
for there is nowhere else for them to go. 
It is the reductio ad absurdum of civil-ser- 
vice principles. The only relief which the 
students may hope for is that the Carnegie 
Institution for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing will pension these non-conductors of 
learning. 

What proportion of the teaching in 
American colleges comes in this class is a 
matter of personal judgment. Admittedly 
it is a serious matter, for every graduate 
school turns out Ph.D.’s in large numbers, 
and few colleges have any method of hiring 
teachers which makes it even reasonably 
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certain that they can teach. A man gets a 
Ph.D., and on the strength of this becomes 
an instructor—say in English. He con- 
tinues the researches which earned him the 
Ph.D., and discovers some hitherto unknown 
or forgotten fact about an Arthurian legend. 
For this achievement he is made assistant 
professor. Another such achievement and 
he is a professor on the permanent list, 
and nobody knows whether he can teach 
or not. 

As one member of the Princeton faculty 
said to me: 

“‘Ph.D.’s are as thick as blackberries, and 
real teachers as scarce as they were two 
thousand years ago.” 

Perhaps one reason is that scholarship 
passes current throughout the college world 
—among the faculties, not among the 
undergraduates — while achievements in 
teaching often go unrecognized and unre- 
warded. 

It is easy to discuss Harvard and Princeton 
because both President Lowell and Presi- 
dent Wilson are educational “insurgents” 
with plans for reform and a desire for greater 
efficiency. The preceptorial innovation was 
the first step in President Wilson’s plans. 
He next meant to introduce what he called 
the quadrangle system of dormitories, an 
attempt to minimize the exaggerated im- 
portance which the undergraduates attach 
to their social clubs. So far, as some Prince- 
ton wit expressed it, he has failed in the 
quad and got only the wrangle. 

At Harvard a report upon methods for the 
improvement of instruction was made in 
1904. The committee which made it (under 
the leadership of President Lowell, then 
professor of the science of government, and 
Dean LeBaron R. Briggs) inv estigated the 
workings of the college as a business sys- 
tematizer investigates the workings of a 
factory. It found that neither the faculty 
nor any member of it had accurate knowl- 
edge of the efficiency of the instruction in 
the college. The amount of work done 
by the students, and the amount which the 
instructors supposed was done were widely 
at variance. The instructors seemed to 
think that each course should require about 
six hours a week outside of the three hours 
spent in the lecture-room. The average, 
as reported by the undergraduates, was less 
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than three and one-half hours a week. 
More than half of these reports came from 
highest-rank men. ‘The poorer workers 
probably spent less than two and a _ half 
hours. As the committee reported, “The 
average amount of study was discreditably 
small.” 

Weekly quizzes were begun in almost 
every course. The office became stricter 
about absences. The screws were put on in 
an effort to force the undergraduates to work. 
But the elective system still offered the 
unawakened and shiftless student one escape. 
The large preliminary courses could not be 
made so exacting as the smaller courses 
which followed. The lazy, therefore, chose 
the preliminary courses in all kinds of unre- 
lated subjects, from Indic philology to fine 
arts. 

These measures have resulted in more 
work, but as President Wilson said of the 


work at Princeton, ‘“‘not enough to get 
excited about.” 
A second investigation made in 1909 


showed plainly enough the reason for the 
lack of intellectual enthusiasm in Harvard 
(and the evil is as prevalent in other insti- 
tutions as in Harvard, though few have been 
so frank about admitting it). The following 
are the reasons given by students for not 
striving for scholarship honors or a degree 
with distinction: 


UNDERGRADUATE REASONS AGAINST 
SCHOLARSHIP 
Reason Pri 
Would interfere with other pursuits more 
worth while = Ae “eB 
Would require too much specializing s« 3 
Did not think it is worth while . . . . 33 
Did not think it worth the effort. . . 28 
Did not feel that they had enough natural 
ability to try . . . 23 


Did not know of it, or on account of not 
being started right i infreshman year . 20 
No good for business . ee wide ee oo 


And a variety of other reasons showed a 
disbelief in the value of scholarship. Even 
a third of the candidates for honors answered 
“no” to the question: “Do you consider 
rank, or a degree with distinction, or a liter- 
ary prize to be a trustworthy indication of 
ability?” 

The undergraduate feels that the by-pro- 
ducts of his college-life are more important 
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than the main business. Some even con- 
tess that they do not work lest they be 
considered ‘‘grinds,’’ uninspired plodders 
in books, who take eight hours to do a four- 
hour job, or succeed through their memory 
alone. They feel that success in athletics or 
in the management of the college papers, 
a wide acquaintance, or anything which 
shows energy and ability, except study, is 
valuable. Their trust in a wide acquaint- 
ance does not recognize this fact — the larger 
the number of people that know a man to 
be incompetent, the worse off he is. I once 
heard a group of graduates speaking of a 
classmate who was looking for a_ job. 
Some one suggested that he should have no 
trouble, for he knew every one in college. 

“That’s just the trouble,” was the answer. 
“Every one knows him.” 

But whatever other goals he seeks, the 
average undergraduate puts not his trust 
in scholarship, and the American college 
does not give to the country men who have 
been ‘aught to train their minds. 

“The important thing,” as Mr. Abraham 
Flexner says, ‘‘is to realize that the American 
college is deficient, and unnecessarily deficient, 
alike in earnestness and pedagogical intelli- 
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gence; that in consequence our college students 
are (and, for the most part, emerge) flighty, 
superficial, and immature, lacking, as a class, 
concentration, seriousness, and thoroughness.’’ 

The men who have shown the way out of 
this dilemma are the men who teach, who 
number their works by men and not by 
books, men capable enough to inspire con- 
fidence and with enthusiasm enough to 
kindle in their students latent desires 
for learning; and no others should be en- 
trusted with the handling of the most diffi- 
cult raw-product in the world. If work- 
men in a steel mill did not make the most 
of the material given them, they would lose 
their jobs — even if they knew more about 
steel than Bessemer and Carnegie com- 
bined. A professor who does not make the 
most of the material given him and does 
not take a joy in the process ought to share 
the same fate, though he know more than 
an encyclopedia contains. 

The colleges are public-service corpora- 
tions, and the public — which supports them 
in one way or other — has a right to the 
best service that can be had. And it has 
a right also to know whether the teaching be 
good or be perfunctory. 


ON RUBBER 


MAKING A TARIFF 
SCHEDULES BY 


WHICH HE AND HIS FRIENDS PROFIT 


BY 


SAMUEL M. EVANS 


HE price of rubber boots and over- 

shoes went up about ro per cent. 
last May. It had previously been 
increased in several jumps. Rubber boots 
and shoes are now selling for approx- 
imately 45 per cent. more than they sold 
for last year. There has been a corre- 
sponding increase in the price of rubber 
goods of all kinds. Electrical concerns 


are confronted with higher prices for all 
insulation material made of rubber, and 
the price of insulated cables and wire has 
increased more than 20 per cent. during 
the last four months. Automobile owners 
everywhere in America are compelled to pay 
more for their tires this year than ever before. 
In some cases the prices have increased as 
much as 30 per cent. since last year. 
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America is the greatest consumer of 
rubber goods, especially automobile tires. 
This country is also the greatest manu- 
facturer of rubber goods. The United States 
uses more than half the crude-rubber pro- 
duction of the world. In the calendar year 
1909 the imports of unmanufactured rubber 
were worth more than 61 million dollars 
—8 millions in the month of October 
alone. Last year the imports of manu- 
factured rubber amounted to less than 2 
million dollars, and the exports of manu- 
factured rubber amounted to nearly ‘9 
million dollars. Akron, Ohio, is the great 
rubber-manufacturing centre of the world. 
Tires made there can be seen on automo- 
biles in nearly every quarter of the globe. 
Such is the importance of rubber in this 
country. 

Crude rubber is admitted into the United 
States free of duty, but there is a tariff on 
articles made of rubber, and it is a high 
tariff. In order to understand why there is 
this tariff on rubber goods, why our auto- 
mobile and bicycle tires, overshoes, boots, 
belting, etc., are all so high-priced, it is neces- 
sary to understand something of the control 
of the rubber-goods industry of the United 
States. 

Under the Dingley Law the tariff on 
manufactured rubber was 30 per cent., and 
this protection was high enough, surely, to 
give American manufacturers a profitable 
advantage over foreign manufacturers. 
There were a good many of them at that 
time and practically all were prosperous. 
Anyway, between 1880 and 1908 the capital 
invested in the rubber-goods business in 
America increased from 6 million dollars 
to more than 100 millions. 

But these were the times when the price 
of rubber was determined by the weather. 
If it rained hard in New England or if there 
were severe weather in the Northwest, the 
rubber trade became brisk because there 
sprang up a brisk demand for rubber boots 
and shoes. A dry season would depress 
the rubber market and leave large stocks 
of rubber overshoes on hand for the follow- 
ing season. Now more than half of the 
crude rubber that comes into the United 
States finds its way into automobile tires. 
Of the other half, not more than 50 per 
cent. is made into boots and shoes. The 
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rest goes into belting, packing, insulation, 
car springs, and the other uses that a com- 
plex civilization has found for rubber. 

The enormous increase in the capitaliza- 
tion of the rubber industry in the United 
States is due to the popularity of the auto- 
mobile and to the tariff. It was while the 
weather was the chief factor in the rubber 
market that the country ran into the era of 
consolidation and the United States Rubber 
Company was organized. The object of 
its promoters was to secure control of the 
rubber boot and shoe trade in America. 
It was incorporated in March, 1892, and 
at once secured control of the fifteen leading 
companies engaged in the manufacture of 
boots and shoes in this country. This gave 
it, at the outset, control of one-third the out- 
put of rubber boots and shoes. In 1893 
five other factories were added, and in Sep- 
tember, 1898, shortly after the passage of 
the Dingley Tariff, the United States Com- 
pany bought out the Boston Rubber Shoe 
Company, its biggest competitor. This gave 
it control of more than two-thirds of the out- 
put of rubber boots and shoes — and the 
tariff in a large measure protected it from 
foreign competition. 

In January, 1899, a 50-million-dollar 
corporation, known as the Rubber Goods 
Manufacturing Company, was organized by 
the consolidation of nearly all the rubber 
companies in the United States which were 
not engaged in the manufacture of boots 
and shoes. The principal products of the 
factories taken in were rubber tires of all 
kinds, belting, packing, rubber hose, hard- 
rubber goods, and druggists’ sundries. 


A 75-MILLION-DOLLAR TRUST 


The next step was the merging of these two 
companies. The Rubber Goods Manufactur- 
ing Company and the United States Rubber 
Company were merged in May, 1905. The 
United States Rubber Company secured 
control of the Rubber Goods Manufacturing 
Company by purchasing its stock through a 
syndicate organized for that purpose. Stock- 
holders in the Rubber Goods Manufacturing 
Company received stock in the United States 
Rubber Company, and the stock of the lat- 
ter was increased at once to 75 millions. 
This included 4o millions first-preferred 
stock, and 10 millions second-preferred, 6 per 
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cent. stock. By 1905, therefore, the manu- 
facture of rubber goods was dominated by 
one company, the United States Rubber 
Company, known as “ the Rubber Trust.”’ 
Shortly after this the trust organized the 
General Rubber Company with a capital 
of 3 millions, to purchase crude rubber for 
it and to carry on negotiations with com- 
peting companies. Mr. Samuel P. Colt 
(it is interesting that he, as well as the con- 
trollers of the cotton-cloth industry, comes 
from Providence, R. I., whence Senator Ald- 
rich hails), president of the Rubber Trust, 
announced that the General Rubber Com- 
pany would secure original sources of rubber 
for the trust. Agencies were established at 
Antwerp, London, and Lisbon, and a sup- 
ply of crude rubber in Para, Brazil, was 
obtained. 


ALDRICH BECOMES INTERESTED IN RUBBER 


About this time Senator Aldrich became 
interested in the rubber industry. In 1904 
it had been discovered that the guayule 
plant of Mexico, a weed that grows in great 
abundance on the plains, would produce 
rubber in commercial quantities. A cor- 
poration known as the Continental Rubber 
Company of New York was organized at 
Albany for the purpose of extracting rubber 
from this shrub. Among its incorporators 
were Mr. Thomas Ryan, Senator Aldrich 
of Rhode Island, his son, Mr. E. B. Ald- 
rich, and Simon Guggenheim, Senator 
from Colorado. A concession was obtained 
from the Mexican Government for the 
manufacture of rubber from the guayule 
shrub in the state of Coahuila, and 
a rubber-extracting plant was erected in 
1904. ° In 1906 the same people incorpo- 
rated the Continental Rubber Company of 
America under the laws of New Jersey, 
with a capital stock of 30 million dollars. 
This new company secured options on a 
large number of plants in Mexico, bought 
up conflicting patent-rights, and secured a 
monopoly of the guayule rubber industry 
of Mexico. It erected a plant at Torreon 
and began the manufacture of rubber on a 
large scale. 

Rumors were afloat in Wall Street and 
sensational newspaper stories were printed 
to the effect that the new company was going 
to wage commercial war against the United 
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States Rubber Company. These rumors 
did not disturb Col. Colt. In June, 1906, 
he issued an authoritative denial of the 
stories and added significantly: 

“Senator Aldrich is a close personal friend 
of Col. Colt, president of the United States 
Rubber Company, and the two companies 
will work in harmony.” 

In his annual report in June, 1907, Col. 
Colt said: “A suggested consolidation with 
the Continental Rubber Company was 
deemed by your directors to be non-advis- 
able in the present development of the so- 
called mechanical process of grinding up 
the shrubs producing the gum, which is done 
extensively by the Continental Rubber 
Company. But that company and _ the 
General Rubber Company have now agreed 
upon the terms of an arrangement which 
insures complete harmony and codperation 
hereafter between the United States Rub- 
ber Company and the Continental Rubber 
Company and between those connected with 
both companies.” 

In 1906 Senator Aldrich, Mr. Ryan, and 
Senator Guggenheim became interested in 
rubber on another continent, through Mr. 
Samuel Phillips Verner, of South Caro- 
lina, an explorer who had obtained some 
concessions in the Congo from King 
Leopold. With these concessions in his 
pocket, Mr. Verner met Mr. Ryan and 
Senator Aldrich in New York and inter- 
ested them in his project. They were 
much impressed, and the American-Congo 
Company was formed for the purpose of 
exploiting the Verner concession. Mr. 
Verner turned his concessions over to the 
company. 

In December of 1906, the Intercon- 
tinental Rubber Company was incorporated 
in Trenton, N. J. It was capitalized for 
40 million dollars, and immediately became 
the holding company for the various com- 
panies that controlled the Mexican rubber 
and for the American-Congo Company. 
Senator Aldrich, Mr. Ryan, and Senator 
Guggenheim were among the incorporators 
of this company. Mr. Ryan had made a 
trip to Belgium that summer and obtained a 
confirmation of the Verner concessions in 
the name of the American-Congo Company, 
and in November of that year King Leo- 
pold issued a royal decree granting the Congo 
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concessions to the American syndicate. 
While he was in Belgium Mr. Ryan or- 
ganized a Belgian company known as the 
Société Forestiére et Miniére du Congo. 

Both in Africa and in Mexico the or- 
ganization controlled by Senators Aldrich 
and Guggenheim and Mr. Ryan increased 
its holdings so that by the time the special 
session of Congress was called to revise the 
tariff, this organization dominated the crude- 
rubber trade in this country. The trade 
in manufactured rubber was dominated 
by the so-called “Rubber Trust” under the 
presidency of Senator Aldrich’s friend, Col. 
Colt of Providence, R. I. Between these 
two there was an arrangement which in- 
sured complete harmony and coéperation. 

A tariff, therefore, that protected manu- 
factured rubber was an advantage to both 
of these companies. 


THE TARIFF ON RUBBER 


Such was the condition of the rubber 
manufacturing industry in the United States 
when the special session of Congress met to 
revise the tariff in 1909 — the United States 
Rubber Company, with assets valued at 
more than a hundred million dollars, and the 
Intercontinental Rubber Company, con- 
trolling the Mexican fields and reaching out 
for the control of the Congo and Brazilian 
fields. ‘The two corporations were working 
in close harmony. ‘Their only serious com- 
petitor was the Canadian Consolidated 
Rubber Company, a manufacturing con- 
cern akin to the United States Rubber 
Company, which had been formed by the 
consolidation of all the large rubber firms 
in Canada. The Canadian firm relied upon 
the United States for a large proportion of 
its market and, despite the 30 per cent. tax 
imposed by the Dingley Law, was sending 
to the United States a large proportion of 
the total imports of manufactured rubber 
made by this country. The few companies 
remaining outside the trust were making 
profits large enough to enable them to in- 
crease their capitalization several times out 
of their earnings. 

When the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House met at Washington in the fall 
of 1908 to take testimony for a revision of 
the tariff “downward,” most of the manu- 
facturers who had been benefited by the 
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Dingley Law had lobbies in Washington to 
prevent any disturbance of their schedules. 
In some cases they actually secured in- 
creases. The Arkwright Club of Boston, 
for instance, sent to Washington the same 
men who had written the cotton-cloth 
schedules in the Dingley Law, and they 
secured increases in the cotton-cloth tariff. 
The woolen men decided that they did not 
want their schedule changed, and it was left 
as it was. The automobile men secured a 
little provision that puts a tariff of 45 per 
cent. on every bolt and screw that goes into 
the make-up of an automobile. 

With the exception of some manufac- 
turers of rubber sponges, who wanted 
absolutely to control the American market, 
no one appeared to ask for an increase in 
rubber. The rubber-sponge people asked 
for a duty of 4o per cent. on their article, 
and Mr. Payne, who prepared the Tariff 
Bill in the House of Representatives, oblig- 
ingly gave it to them. Mr. Payne put in 
a few little increases in the places where 
rubber appears scattered throughout the 
Tariff Bill, but he left the duty of 30 per 
cent. on manufactures of rubber, just as 
it was in the Dingley Law. 

The Payne Bill went over to the Senate 
for action. According to Senator Aldrich, 
no rubber manufacturer appeared before 
the Senate Committee on Finance to give 
testimony. The Committee held secret ses- 
sions for weeks, while the House was de- 
bating the Payne Bill. Two days after the 
House had finished with the bill, Senator 
Aldrich had his bil! ready. 


RUBBER ALL THROUGH THE ALDRICH BILL 


The Dingley Bill and the Payne Bill pro- 
vided for rubber in Paragraph 463 of Sched- 
ule N, entitled “Sundries,” which contains 
everything from hides to buttons and from 
toothpicks to pianos. Before it got into Sen- 
ator Aldrich’s hands the paragraph read: 
“Manufactures of bone, chip, grass, horn, i- 
dia rubber, palm-leaf, straw, weeds, or whale- 
bone, or of which these substances or any of 
them is the component material of chief 
value, not specially provided for, 30 per cent.” 

Though it is tucked away in the weeds 
and straw, rubber is the most important 
item in this paragraph. The manufactures 
of all the other substances enumerated in 
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Paragraph 463 will not amount to 1 per cent. 
of the value of the manufactures of rubber. 
Rubber clothing was cared for under the 
various cloth-schedules, and rubber boots 
were taken care of under the wool schedule, 
which provided that any article that con- 
tained any wool should be taxed as wool. 
Mr. Payne did not change this in the House 
draft of the bill. He did not change the 
Dingley rate of 30 per cent. on rubber. 

But when his bill came out of Senator 
Aldrich’s hands, rubber was found sticking 
to nearly every schedule from the first cover 
to the last. Beginning with Schedule C, 
“Metals and Manufactures of,” rubber 
was found tucked away in every nook and 
corner that would hold it. Senator Aldrich 
added a new paragraph — 135—to the 
metal schedule. It taxes “telegraph, tele- 
phone, and other wires and cables com- 
posed of metal and rubber, and of metal, 
rubber, and other materials, at 45 per cent.” 
The conference committee afterward cut 
this to 40 per cent. 

At the suggestion of Senator Aldrich, Mr. 
Payne had added a paragraph to the metal 
schedule, taxing automobiles and _ parts 
thereof at 45 per cent. Inquiry in the 
Senate by Senator Dolliver showed that this 
would include tires. The Iowa Senator 
objected to this and declared that automo- 
bile tires should be assessed under the 
rubber schedule. Senator Aldrich was will- 
ing to allow the paragraph to be amended 
so as to read “‘not including tires.” Senator 
Hale observed that this would ‘throw the 
matter into conference” and that it would 
be satisfactory. However, the amendment 
suggested by Senator Dolliver stuck through- 
out the conference. 

In the metal schedule is a paragraph 
providing for card clothing, covering for 
carding machines. The Dingley Law taxed 
this at 20 cents per square foot. It is 
usually made of tempered steel wire or of 
plated wire. Senator Aldrich changed this 
paragraph by adding a new schedule pro- 
viding that card clothing made of wool-face 
or rubber-face cloth containing wool should 
pay a duty of 55 cents per square foot. 

Rubber is next found sticking to Schedule 
I, the cotton-cloth schedule. Paragraph 
330 provides that linings for tires, “tire 
fabrics, or fabrics suitable for use in pneu- 
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matic tires,” shall pay a-duty of 45 per cent. 
These are Senator Aldrich’s words. The 
Dingley Law had specified simply linings 
for bicycle tires, and, of course, Senator 
Aldrich wanted to include automobile tires. 
Payne and Aldrich added another section to 
this same paragraph, taxing belting for 
machinery, ‘where made of cotton and 
India rubber,” at 30 per cent. It 
was taxed simply as cotton cloth under the 
Dingley Law. 

Rubber is next found sticking to Schedule 
K, the “indefensible” wool-schedule. It 
was not necessary for Senator Aldrich to 
make any change here, for under the Dingley 
Law, left unchanged by Mr. Payne, all articles 
of clothing ‘composed wholly or in. part 
of wool” are assessed as wool at 44 cents per 
pound and 60 per cent. additional. This 
includes rubber boots which are lined with 
wool, and had operated to stop the importa- 
tion of rubber overshoes into the United 
States and to make possible the enormous 
profits of the United States Rubber Com- 
pany. Paragraph 403 of the Tariff Law 
(which appears in the silk schedule — L) 
provides that all silk goods which contain 
rubber shall pay a duty of 50 per cent. if not 
otherwise provided for. Garters and sus- 
penders are taxed at 45 per cent. if not em- 
broidered, and at 60 per cent. if embroidered. 

After these little provisions for rubber 
had been scattered throughout the tariff 
by Senator Aldrich — including cables, rub- 
ber clothing, fabrics for tires, beltings for 
machinery, and rubber boots and shoes — the 
Senator from Rhode Island, director in the 
intercontinental Rubber Company, raised 
the Dingley duty on “manufactures of 
rubber” found in Paragraph 463, Schedule 
N, from 30 to 35 per cent. Progressive 
Senators questioned him about the increase. 
He admitted that rubber clothing did not 
need any further protection, “‘but,”’ he added, 
“there are rubber tires of automobiles.” 
No specific information was brought forth to 
show that the American manufacturer 
needed this extra protection, but Senator 
Aldrich, tariff-maker and rubber director, 
had the votes and he secured the raise. 





TWO IDEAS OF PUBLIC DUTY 


That he was personally interested did 
not seem to occur to him as a reason for 
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refraining from voting. It did not occur 
to him as a reason why he should not make 
a new tariff on rubber favorable to his own 
private business, through his position of 
public trust. 

While the Tariff Bill was under discussion 
in the Senate, and when the paragraph on 
lead ore was reached on May 7th, Senator 
La Follette from Wisconsin said: 

“T am placed in a position where I shall 
withhold my vote upon this amendment and 
for this reason: Some years ago, when I was not 
in official life, I acquired an interest in land in 
Wisconsin which was believed to be and which 
has proved to be in part lead-bearing property. 
Some development has taken place upon it and 
one portion of it is at this time producing lead 
ore in small quantities and zinc ore as well. I 
make this statement now as covering bota 
those products. If maintaining duties or 
increasing duties affects the price of those 
products, I cannot consistently and conscien- 
tiously vote upon this question as a member of 
this body, and therefore upon this roll-call I 
shall, for the reason stated, withhold my vote.” 

There was a sneer from the reactionary 
side of the Senate chamber when this state- 
ment was made by the Senator from Wis- 
consin. It was a very unusual thing. 
Senator Guggenheim (who is a member of 
“the Smelter Trust”) voted on the lead and 
zinc amendments as well as on the rubber 
schedules. Senator Elkins voted and worked 
for a high duty on coal. Senator Aldrich 
wrote and voted for his special tariff on 
rubber. His idea of a public trust is 
different. 


RUBBER DIVIDENDS SINCE THE TARIFF 


The new Tariff Law became effective 
August 5, 1909. In September, 1909, 
the directors of the United States Rubber 
Company, of which Col. Colt is president, 
announced a perpendicular advance on all 
classes of rubber goods, and in November, 
1909, it shut down its Millville plant to cur- 
tail the production of rubber boots. In 
March of this year the United States Rubber 
Company bought out the Revere Rubber 
Company of Boston at an estimated cost 
of 4 million dollars and announced another 
increase of ro per cent. in the price of boots 
and shoes. Shortly thereafter it was an- 
nounced that the Canadian Consolidated 
Rubber Company, deprived of its American 
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market through the increase in the tariff, 
had succumbed to the United States Rubber 
Company. Mr. Lorne McGibbon, presi- 
dent of the Canadian company, was elected 
a member of the board of directors of the 
United States Rubber Company at the last 
annual meeting of the directors of the Rubber 
Trust. In May, 1910, another increase 
was announced in the price of rubber shoes— 
this time of 14 percent. The net profits of 
the United States Rubber Company for the 
year ending March 31, tIg1o, were 
$5,535,103.15. The net profits of the Rub- 
ber Goods Manufacturing Company, con- 
trolled by the United States Rubber Com- 
pany, were $2,369,971. If the United States 
Rubber Company’s share of the undivided 
profits of the companies in which it holds 
stock be added, it had a surplus of more than 
7 million dollars on March 31, 1gro, and a 
net profit of nearly 8 millions, after taking 
out three and a half millions for dividends. 
This was the progress of Col. Colt’s com- 
pany immediately after the “revised”’ tariff. 


THE ALDRICH TARIFF AND THE ALDRICH CoO. 


Shortly after the Aldrich Tariff Law was 
passed, the Intercontinental Rubber Com- 
pany was merged with the Continental 
Rubber Company of America, at Trenton, 
N. J. The merger was effected December 
6, 1909, under the title of the Interconti- 
nental Rubber Company. ‘The authorized 
stock of the company is 4o million dollars. 
The directors of the company, according to 
the certificate of merger, are Nelson W. 
Aldrich, E. B. Aldrich, Herman Barruck, 
Henry A. Bingham, Daniel Guggenheim, 
S. R. Guggenheim, Paul Morton, Allan 
A. Ryan, and William Sproule. The 
amalgamated company took over all the 
holdings of the various Continental rubber 
companies, the Mexican companies, and 
the Belgian-Congo concerns. 

The Intercontinental Rubber Company 
had paid no dividends on its preferred stock 
since the initial dividend of 34 per cent. in 
October, 1908. Since the passage of the 
Aldrich Tariff Law, the general increase in 
the price of rubber products has enabled 
the Aldrich Rubber Trust to pay off its ac- 
cumulated dividends on $4,200,000 that 
was outstanding of its 10 million dollars’ 
worth of 7 per cent. preferred stock. On 
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January roth of this year, about a month 
after the merger, the Aldrich Trust paid a 
dividend of 7 per cent. On February roth it 
paid another dividend of 7 per cent. on its 
preferred stock, and on March roth it paid 
4.2 per cent. on the preferred. This makes 
a total of 18.2 per cent. within three months. 
Dividends of 1? per cent. quarterly are now 
being paid on the preferred stock of the 
Intercontinental Rubber Company. 

The main facts of this chapter of the tariff 
of special favors are: 

(1) A company headed by Senator 
Aldrich’s friend, Col. Colt, controls the 
manufacture of rubber goods, and _ this 
company works in harmony and coéperation 
with another monopolistic company which 
controls the importation of crude rubber, 
and in this second company Senator Aldrich 
is a large stockholder. . 

(2) A tariff, therefore, which would 
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raise the price of rubber manufactures 
would have a larger profit to be divided 
between the two companies. Senator Al- 
drich wrote such a tariff and had it passed. 

(3) The price on rubber went up. The 
two companies have increased their divi- 
dends, and the public is paying the bill — 
paying for excessive profits made possible 
by a tariff written by a man in public office 
which benefits his own and his friends’ 
private interests. 

In the words of Senator Bristow, of 
Kansas: 


“A further tribute is to be levied upon every 
family in this republic for the purpose of piling 
up additional millions in the coffers of the rub- 
ber syndicate, the controlling force of which is 
the man who shaped the tariff legislation. Has 
there ever been, in the history of civilized gov- 
ernment, a more shameless prostitution of 
official power?” 


THE FARM-BOY WHO WENT BACK 


A FLIGHT FROM THE DRUDGERY OF MISMANAGEMENT —THE GRINDING TOIL OF THE 
BIG TOWN AND THE HAPPY RETURN TO THE SOIL 


BY 


H. GARD 


He rose at half-past three or four 

o’clock every morning, fed and curried 
his team, and ran to the pasture for the cows. 
His bare feet stung, and he would warm 
them where the cows had lain. He turned 
the cows to the calves, milked, drove the 
cows back to the pasture, and breakfasted. 
By half-past five he was in the field to plow, 
to harrow, or to cut hay; or in the truck- 
patch to hoe, to pick berries, or to worm 
the cabbage; or in the potato patch with a 
brush to fight the beetles. 

Then, on top of all this, his Sunday- 
school teacher pestered him to learn the 
names of all the books in the Bible, to 
memorize the Golden Text, or to read about 
“Bezalel, the son of Uri, the son of Hur, of 


Jone: Y WORTMAN hated the farm. 


the tribe of Judah.” “And with him was 
Aholiab, the son of Ahisamach, of the tribe 
of Dan,”’ an engraver, and a cunning work- 
man, and an embroiderer in blue and in 
purple and in scarlet and in fine linen. 
After the reading, the teacher would ask to 
what tribe did Bezalel belong? And so 
on down the parched and barren way. 
Johnny could not remember all those names 
and dates and what the fellows did. Every 
time he made a break, Artie Eely would 
thrust up his hand and arm like a goose’s 
neck and nearly twist off his seat in his 
enthusiasm to let the teacher know that he 
could answer the question properly. Then 
the teacher would say: “Artie is the only 
smart boy in the class.” 

Johnny decided that he would run away, 
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so he tied up his clothes in an old shirt and 
left at midnight. He ran through the 
orchard and hopped the fence into the pas- 
ture. He ran over a calf, which scared him 
nearly to death. The night was darker 
than he thought it could be, so he started 
back to the house. In going through the 
yard he ran into “Shep,”’ who was chasing a 
cat. In the scramble, his mother heard him. 

She came downstairs, saw his bundle, 
and knew what was up. She closed the 
door and he felt “‘a scorcher’’ coming. She 
told him to tell her all about it, and he did. 

She told him she knew that they had a 
hard life of it. It had been that way ever 
since they had bought the farm. ‘There 
was the interest on the Modesitt note, the 
taxes, the mortgage, and many other 
smaller dribs. The hogs had died of the 
cholera; the best team had been sold to 
pay off a note that threatened trouble, so 
they had nothing left to work with but two 
old teams of skin and bones. She too 
longed for a different life, yet she found a 
silent joy in the stubborn work and in 
rearing her house of little ones. She said 
that his going away would make her very 
sad; besides, his little sisters would have 
no one to take them to school on the cold, 
winter mornings. He untied his little bundle. 

Johnny’s father wasn’t a good manager. 
The mortgage lingered, and the Modesitt 
loan and other dribs had a way of growing 
by the compounding of interest.. His father 
“went security,” and some neighbors whose 
notes he indorsed used the borrowed 
money to buy things that he had to do with- 
out. Once in a while the sureties had to pay 
the notes. 

His mother died — worked, worried, and 
tired to death. Johnny felt free. Surely 
the big, outside world couldn’t be harder. 
He jumped on a freight train, helped the 
fireman shovel coal, and slept in the tender. 
He landed in New York and in two days 
was working on a tug-boat as roustabout, 
washing dishes, scrubbing, etc. It was a 
new sensation. A few weeks later he got a 


job on an excursion boat plying on the 
Hudson between New York and Newburgh. 
Clubs would charter the boat for a day or 
two. Johnny waited on the table, served 
the drinks, passed the cigars, and helped 
himself to whatever he wanted, for the 
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clubs footed the bills. It was like finding 
manna — board free, wages thrown in. 

He quit the excursion boat for an ocean 
steamer sailing to Brazil and the Barbados. 
The outgoing vessel carried machinery and 
canned goods, while the incoming brought 
coffee, Brazil-nuts, and raw rubber in 
nuggets that looked like clods of earth. 
But Johnny tired of it and beat his way 
home again. 

The farm was just as distasteful as ever, 
so he crawled under a New York Central 
sleeper bound for St. Louis. He rode on 
the trucks from St. Louis to Kansas City, 
thence to Denver, then to Colorado Springs, 
where he worked a few days, then on to 
Salt Lake City, San Pedro, Los Angeles, 
thence by boat as a stowaway to San 
Francisco. As he left the vessel the sailors 
yelled at him and called him “Dago.” He 
cleaned brick; the pay was small, the hours 
long. He had to compete with Italians, 
Japanese, Chinese, consumptives, and many 
others in poor health who were willing 
enough to work for bare necessities. 

He went on to Sacramento and thence by 
sleeper-trucks to Portland. He couldn’t 
find a thing to do there. A man on one of 
the city jobs told him he could get work if 
he had money. Having no money, he 
boarded a train on the Oregon Short-Cut 
for Salt Lake City. He rode the trucks, in 
between the mail-cars, in the blinders, or 
on top of the coaches. In going through 
a tunnel, one foot piled on the other, a pro- 
jecting rock struck his toe. It stung so 
that he nearly rolled off; he didn’t ride on 
top any more. 

At Salt Lake City he found work in a 
restaurant. He worked every day and 
Sunday from four in the morning until 
nine and ten at night, with never a vacation, 
never an hour off for more than a year. He 
planted $250 in the bank during the time. 
Disgusted, he started home, using his truck 
and blinder pass. This was a hard life, 
too — full of cold fingers, sleepless nights, 
thirty-six to forty-eight hours at a stretch 
without food, many hours without drink. 
He was only a laborer. The great outside 
world had no more contentment than the 
old farm. So back to the farm. 

He went at it with a vim. He rented a 
piece of land, and raised 618 bushels of 
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wheat. But he wasn’t enraptured with the 
farm yet — too much hard work, no leisure, 
no regularity of prices, too much uncertainty. 
Then he became a school-teacher, but in 
teaching he found himself bound by prece- 
dent. Method was supreme — the Socratic 
Method,the teaching ideas of Plato, Aristotle, 
Pestalozzi, Froebel, Herbart, Hegel, applied 
psychology, history of education, Spencer’s 
Philosophy, apperception, correlation, ex- 
perimental psychology, lengthy treatises on 
how to make the idea shoot. Johnny couldn’t 
harmonize with the system, so he quit. 

He then decided that he would be a busi- 
ness man — learn the game and have a busi- 
ness of his own. Then he would have 
money, a coach, a box at the theatre, ser- 
vants, a big mansion on a fashionable street, 
fine clothes, prestige, honor, the whole 
galaxy of luxuries. Back to New York he 
went. Men looked up from their desks and 
asked: “What can you do?”’ He was “up 
against it.” Finally he ran across a gentle- 
man who dictated his letters to a phonograph. 
Johnny told him, “Try me three weeks, 
three dollars a week.” He rented an old 
machine and practised till three o’clock 
A.M. At the office the next morning he 
stuck the tubes in his ears and lit in. But 
the old typewriter ran like a log-wagon. 
Ten o’clock that night found him copying 
the letters of the day in the letter-book. 

He had only fifty cents left and it was a 
week till pay-day. He told the landlady, 
but she said that she wouldn’t trust any- 
body; so he slept in a delivery wagon, in 
an old boat, in a shed. He bought a loaf 
of bread and some bananas every day; 
water was free. Thursday he stranded. 
Could he stand it till Saturday evening? 
It was like pulling teeth. Saturday he got 
his $3. He had to have hat and socks. 
That took $1.15, leaving him $1.85. He 
must eat, but he could get along without a 
bed. His old suit went off on a tear, so he 
had to buy at a pay-us-a-little-at-a-time 
house — $7.50 for a suit, payable $1.25 
down and $1.25 a week. He couldn’t have 
butter on both sides of his bread and snore 
on eider for what he had left. So he stuck 
to the eatables and shifted for sleeping 
apartments. Anyway the nights were get- 
ting warm and the top of an old shed didn’t 
go so bad. Worse things could happen. 
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In three months his pay was $4.50 a 
week. In six months it had another jubilee 
and danced to the tune of $6.00. He could 
see the promised land. In a year he was 
cocketed for $10 a week. After that the 
advances came just as often, but the increase 
was only $1 each time till it got to $20; 
then he got a $5 raise every six months. He 
knew nearly everything about the plant and 
everybody from the manager to the fellow 
who stole junk. He worked from three in 
the morning till eight and nine at night. 
His salary was $60 a week now, but where 
was this advantage over the farm? ‘There 
was no time for recreation, no superabun- 
dance of fresh air, no cozy nooks, no in- 
viting streams, no smoke-free sunshine. 
He beat the bushes for an easier position, 
worked for a millionaire, then for a multi- 
millionaire, then took the speculation fever. 
He put in all; result: not only did he lose 
all his money, but his health was cracked. 
The doctors said “Tuberculosis.” 

Undaunted, he sailed in again. The soil 
called him back. There were glowing 
accounts of bumper crops in new sections of 
the country. The claims were writ big on 
billboards and in streets-cars, special letters, 
booklets — the very flower of the engraver’s, 
printer’s, and lithographer’s arts: Italian 
climate, territory lavishly endowed in fruits, 
soil, forage, grasses, river and mountain 
scenery, mines, and timber. 

Johnny dabbled a little and lost money. 
One day he saw an advertisement reading: 
“Railroad lands at $2.50 an acre. You can 
buy 160 acres, no more. ‘The tracts are 
heavily timbered, scoring from 5 to 16 
millions of feet of lumber a quarter section. 
Finest agriculture and fruit region in the 
country.” 

The land was in litigation. The Govern- 
ment was trying to compel the railroad 
company to sell the land. The agent said 
the land would have to be sold and he was 
representing the attorney for the railroad 
company, registering applications for the 
land. 


“You see, it’s this way,” he said. “Only 
one application will be registered for each 
quarter section. You select your plot, pay me 
$75, and that pays all fees — the registering of 
the application, the filing of the deed, attorneys’ 
fees, etc. Then you pay no more until the 
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land is deeded to you. Decide the matter at 
once, for next week I am going to Chicago to 
open an office there.” 

Johnny didn’t “bite,’”’ but wrote to the 
clerk of the county in which the land was 
situated. The clerk replied: “There are 
enough applications on file to cover all the 
railroad lands three or four times. It 
is a scheme of locaters who are making 
money out of it.” 

Johnny’s chase for the Holy Grail wound 
up with a nugget of wisdom and a deter- 
mination to go back to the soil. From it 
he had been driven by drudgery, the long 
hours, the lack of social uplift, and the 
barrenness of inspiration. The farmers 
were the underdogs, throttled by the stock 
gamblers, fleeced by the merchants; the 
city lured with its higher wages, shorter 
hours, its paved streets, water, gas, and 
electrical systems, its theatres, moving-pic- 
ture shows, parks, scenic railways, trolley- 
rides, music, churches, and the weekly 
pay-day with half-holiday on. Saturday. 
There you wore better clothes, saw things 
happening, and could see promotion after 
promotion to him who proved worthy of 
the laurels. Advertisements lent a charm: 
“Learn Proof-Reading — $25 to $50 a week; 
demand exceeds the supply! $25 to $50 
(even $100) a week for advertisement 
writers! $1,000 to $10,000 a year sure if 
you master Softie’s course in salesmanship; 
hundreds of positions open for the spring 
rush; send for free booklet! Be a Harri- 
man, a Hill, a Burke, a Choate, or land on 
the Supreme bench by Spare-Time Study.” 
Pictures just as glowing might be painted 
about the farm, pictures that would make 
you drunk with enchantment. 

Toil and brains applied to the soil would 
bring wonderful results. Hadn’t Mr. Bur- 
bank proved it? Drunk with this idea, 
Johnny went back to the farm with the 
determination to study and to understand. 
He started with geese. He became a regular 
goose about goslings and ferreted out the 
goose law so that he could raise every gosling 
hatched. He knew the difference between 
the African, the Emden, the Toulouse, the 
wild, and the Chinese. The dewlapped 
African is prolific, early, and fine-flavored, 
but pugnacious and quarrelsome. The 
Emden lays only about twenty eggs a 
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year, while the coarse and flabby Toulouse 
brings the record up to forty a year. The 
wild goose lays only five to eight eggs a 
season, but the eggs are invariably fertile 
and bring forth strong, vigorous goslings. 
Johnny combined strains till he had not an 
African nor an Emden, nor a wild, but a 
goose —a top-notcher for flavor, earliness, 
size, tenderness, fecundity, feathers, profit. 
He shortened the fattening record a fourth 
by a judicious mixture of grass, grain, roots, 
cabbage, beef scrap, and pure water, so 
that he could market at flood-tide. He was 
becoming a creator; the joy of achievement 
filled his sails; no drudgery now, no city- 
lure distracted, no reports of fabulous profits 
uprooted him. It would take a standing 
army to drive him from the farm. 

Then he turned to seed-corn. He read, 
experimented, selected, combined, and elim- 
inated till he struck thirteen on the how to 
go at it, very nigh touching perfection, but 
never quite reaching it. Watch him pick 
out the stalks that look thriftiest, hardiest, 
greenest, and those that have large, spread- 
ing tentacles at the roots. He ties a string 
to those stalks. In a few days he detassels 
them before the pollen forms, to prevent 
self-fertilization. The next year he plants 
these selected ears in rows to themselves, 
one ear to a row, three grains to the hill. 
If only two of the grains grow he will not 
select seed from that hill, because of the low 
vitality. Summer comes; he selects the 
strongest plants, detassles some for mother 
plants, and leaves others for father plants. 
He ties a paper bag over the mother ears so 
that pollen from weak and promiscuous stalks 
may not fertilize his seed-ears. When the 
pollen on the father stalks ripens, he hand- 
fertilizes the mother ears, then ties the paper 
bags on again. For his seed he selects only 
the very best ears from the mother stalks. 
Each year he gets a finer strain, more uni- 
form, more productive. Each year a little 
better, but never quite perfect — see? 
When the ears begin to ripen, he gathers the 
seed. It is carefully, thoroughly dried and 
is kept in an even temperature through the 
long winter, for constant freezing and thaw- 
ing play havoc with delicate corn-germs the 
same as with tender toes and fingers. He 
gleans more gold from his corn-fields than 
the farmers of the drudgery school. They 
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come a-running to Johnny to see what he is 
doing and pay a premium for his corn. 

Next, he got the tiling fever. Wisehei- 
mers told him that tiling would drain the 
land so quickly and so thoroughly that in 
dry times his crops would suffer. But 
Cornell Bailey put a bug into his ear. He 
told him to tile his clay and other soils that 
were not porous and naturally well-drained. 
It enables the surplus water to run off, 
leaves the soil friable, so that you may 
break it earlier and plant earlier. The 
roots of plants do not grow down below the 
line of standing-water in the soil. In the 
spring the water stands only a few inches 
from the surface in untiled land. The 
roots grow down to this standing-water and 
stop, for they cannot stand wet feet and 
cannot grow where there is no air. Since 
the roots cannot grow down, they spread 
out close to the surface. ‘Tile the land, and 
the water-level sinks down three or four feet. 
The plant roots keep delving and digging 
and stretching till they reach it. The plants 
have such enormous root-systems and grow 
so fast that they choke out the weeds. Corn 
roots will grow down three to five feet if 
you give them half a chance. If drouth 
comes, it takes it a long time to evaporate 
all the moisture down three or four feet 
below the surface, but down there is where 
the roots are growing on tiled land. 

Johnny spent every dollar that he could 
spare on tiling his land. His crops increased 
in yield as the land became honeycombed 
with percolating channels to the tile below. 
His land became more fertile, full of nitro- 
gen and oxygen; he planted his crops earlier; 
they ripened earlier; they grew so rapidly 
that weeds were choked and quality was 
high. His acres smiled and laughed bumper 
crops, and their master basked in the joys of 
discovery and achievement. 

He learned also to grow alfalfa on his 
clay soil. Alfalfa is a mortgage-lifter, a 
matchless fertilizer, unequaled for stock, 
making the horses sleek and the hogs fat 
as butter-balls. It fills the egg basket 
and the milk pails; pigs squeal for it; colts 
whinny for it; and it knocks chicken-lice 
seven ways for Sunday. It is a marvelous 
grower, giving three to nine crops of sweet 
hay a year. It works all the time, Saturday 
afternoon, and Sunday in triple shifts. Its 
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stems and leaves and nodules gather from 
air and sunshine loads of warmth and 
nitrogen and store them in the soil. The roots 
go down into hard-pan many feet, making 
a million channels through the soil so it 
may become thoroughly aérated and drained. 

His Cheviot sheep told of the days when 
they browsed the Cheviot Hills, which dis- 
sever England from Scotland, and how they 
got their sharp noses from picking the grass 
from between the rocks. Those with the 
sharpest and longest noses could get the 
most grass, hence thrived better than the 
others; and so, long, sharp noses got to be 
the only style. His Shropshires came from 
the shire of Shrop in merry England. Their 
fleece is dull white with a fringe of brown. 

Everything on Johnny’s farm is alive with 
interest and history. He loves the farm; 
it is his life. No heaps of manure pile up 
at the rear of his barns to seep away in 
waste. He uses something or other to 
retain the nitrogen and hauls it to the fields 
where it may make humus and liberate new 
plant foods. He is intensifying. He makes 
as much from forty acres as others make 
from 240. His land is fertile, well-tiled, 
requires less labor, fewer steps, less up-keep, 
less machinery. 

He saves the waste in other ways. From 
ten to twenty per cent. of the egg-crop rots 
every year. Kansas loses 10,000,000 eggs a 
year, a loss of $1,500,000. An hour of 
hot sunshine on an egg ruins it. Egg- 
shells are porous, evaporate with age, and 
drink in rank poisons. A fertilized egg will 
spoil quicker than a sterile one; a little heat 
causes the germ to develop. Johnny gathers 
his eggs twice to three times a day; he mar- 
kets them two to three times a week. They 
go to the consumer fresh, nourishing, un- 
evaporated, contagious with health. None 
of his eggs go to storage. 

Johnny left the farm to get away from 
drudgery only to find that the city, too, 
belongs to the great work-a-day world. 
He came back to the farm prepared for 
contentment. A new dispensation is coming. 
The fields are beginning to feel a new fer- 
tility because a loving hand tills them; the 
birds bask in the fervor of a new apprecia- 
tion; the song of the reaper is set to’new 
tunes. The new farm means a new city, 
larger, cleaner, better fed. 
























































MEN IN 


HIS is a meagre story of a country 
church, which shows ways by 
which a man who loves his fellows 
is serving them. He is the Reverend 
Matthew B. McNutt, pastor of the Du Page 
Presbyterian Church, on Rural Free De- 
livery Route No. 1 from Plainfield, Ill. — 
six miles from Naperville, which is the 
nearest village and railroad station. ‘There 
is no trolley-line nearer than eight miles. 
The church is really in the country; but it is 
an old one and it celebrated its seventy-fifth 
anniversary last year by dedicating a new 
building, free of debt, which cost $10,000. 

Nine years ago Mr. McNutt was the only 
member of his class in the theological semi- 
nary who would accept a country: charge. 
The Du Page church then had eight mem- 
bers, and it collected about $200 a year for 
all church purposes. ‘The membership has 
been increased to about 200 members, 
and the Sunday-school has 200 pupils. It 
is an “institutional’’ church, with a build- 
ing adapted to “institutional” needs. 

There is a young men’s club of forty 
members, which has an orchestra, conducts 
monthly public debates and a mission 
Sunday-school, and has various social, 
educational, and athletic meetings; and it 
has maintained a lecture course for several 
years during the winter. Last year more 
than 1,000 persons attended the lectures. 
Members of the club do all the church- 
printing on their own press. They carry 
a portable organ in a wagon and _ hold 
services in schoolhouses in neighboring 
communities of poor foreign settlers. 

The women’s missionary society is a 
good women’s club. The members meet 


monthly in the church. The men come’ 


to these meetings for dinner, and they are 
this year organizing a men’s club for the 
study of subjects of citizenship. The 
women give a part of their all-day ses- 
sions to the study of the international 
lesson, a part to talks on household sani- 
tation, and a part to readings and music 
and social talk. They serve an old- 
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fashioned farm-dinner and sew 
poor of the Chicago slums. 

Mr. McNutt long ago decided not to 
hold evening and midweek meetings with 
empty. pews. He studied the farmers’ 
lives, and made his programme meet their 
conditions of life and work. Country 
people who toil all day (and a part of the 
night) in summer will not eagerly go eight 
or ten miles to a church service after dark. 
There is but one service on Sunday, followed 
by the Sunday-school; but various meetings 
use the church during the week in winter. 

The new building has (besides the audi- 
torium and several Sunday-school rooms) 
parlors, a large dining-room, a kitchen, and 
a playroom, and there is talk of a bowling- 
alley. There is a bed for babies, and there are 
toys and a kindergarten circle on the floor. 
The girls’ club takes care of little children 
while their mothers enjoy the sermon. Once 
a year there is an all-day meeting of all 
the people, when reports are read from all 
branches of the work, and a big dinner is 
served. There are refreshments at all social 
gatherings, always without charge. 

The church money is raised by sub- 
scription, by an envelope system, and the 
contributions have steadily increased every 
year. Collections are taken up for stated 
purposes at the regular services. Last 
year $2,000 was raised for church work 
besides the $10,000 for the building — all 
by the people of the community. 

The manse is owned by the church. 
When Mr. McNutt came, it had but one 
habitable room and no garden or orchard; 
and he had to act as janitor. Now the 
house is in good repair, has eight rooms, a 
furnace, a telephone, and all the other usual 
conveniences; and around it five acres of 
land are in lawn, fruit-trees, and garden. 
His salary, while small, is more than the 
average of country preachers’ salaries and 
it is promptly paid. 

This is a story, first of all, of character and 
of human sympathy and earnestness — and 
then of common sense and good management. 


for the 











